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WEIR OF HERMISTON. 


THE LAST 


PART I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


N the wild end of a moorland parish, far out of the 
sight of any house, there stands a cairn among the 
heather, and a little by east of it, in the going down 
of the braeside, a monument with some verses half 
defaced. It was here that Claverhouse shot with his 
own hand the Praying Weaver of Balweary, and the 
chisel of Old Mortality has clinked on that lonely 
grave-stone. Public and domestic history have thus 
marked with a bloody finger this hollow among the 
hills ; and since the Cameronian gave his life there, 
two hundred years ago, in a glorious folly and with 
out comprehension or regret, the silence of the moss 

has ian broken once again by the report of fire-arms and the 

cry of the dying. 

The Deil’s Hags was the old name. But the place is now 
called Francie’s Cairn. :For a while it was told that Francie 
walked. Aggie Hogg met him in the gloaming by the cairn- 
side aud he spoke to her, with chattering teeth, so that his words 
were lost. He pursued Bob Todd (if any one could have be 
lieved Robbie) for the space of half a mile with pitiful en 
treaties. But the age is one of incredulity; these superstitious 
decorations speedily fell off, and the facts of the story itself, 
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like the bones of a giant buried there and half dug up, survived, 
naked and imperfect, in the memory of the scattered neighbors. 
To this day, of winter nights, when the sleet is on the window 
and the cattle are quiet in the byre, there will be told again, 
amid the silence of the young and the additions and corrections 
of the old, the tale of the justice-clerk and of his son, young 
Hermiston, that vanished from men’s knowledge ; of the two 
Kirsties and the Four Black Brothers of the Cauldstaneslap ; 
and of Frank Innes, ‘‘ the young fool advocate,” that came into 
these moorland parts to find his destiny. 

I, 

LIFE AND DEATH OF MRS. WEIR. 

THE lord justice-clerk was a stranger in that part of the 
country; but his lady-wife was known there from a child, as her 
race had been before her. The old ‘‘ riding Rutherfords of Her 
miston,” of whom she was the last descendant, had been famous 
men of yore, ill neighbors, ill subjects, and ill husbands to their 
wives, though not their properties Tales of them were rife in 
twenty miles about; and their name was even printed in the 
page of our Scots histories, not always to their credit. One bit 
the dust at Flodden ; one was hanged at his peel door by James 
the Fifth ; another fell dead in a carouse with Tom Dalyell ; 
while a fourth (and that was Jean’s own father) died presiding 
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at a Hell-Fire Club, of which he was the founder. There were 
many heads shaken in Crossmichael at that judgment ; the more 
so as the man had a villainous reputation among high and low, 
and both with the godly and the worldly. At that very hour 
of his demise he had ten going pleas before the session, eight of 
them oppressive. And the same doom extended even to his 
agents ; his grieve, that had been his right hand in many a left- 
hand business, being cet from his horse one night and drowned 
in a peat-hag on the Kyeskairs ; and his very doer (although 
lawyers hav > long spoons) surviving him not long, and dying on 
a sudden in a bloody flux. 

In all these generations, while a male Rutherford was in the 
saddle with his lads or brawling in a change-house, there would 
be always a white-faced wife immured at home ingshe old peel 
or the later mansion-house. It seemed this succession of mar- 
tyrs bided long, but took their vengeance in the end, and that 
was in the person of the last descendant, Jean. She bore the 
name of the Rutherfords, but she was the daughter of their 
trembling wives. At the first she was not wholly without 
charm. Neighbors recalled in her, as a child, a strain of elfin 
willfulness, gentle little mutinies, sad little gayeties, even a 
morning gleam of beauty that was not to be fulfilled. She 
withered in the growing and (whether it was the sins of her 

(Continued on page 220.) 
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“WEIR OF HERMISTON.” 
The Last Story of 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


We present in this issue the first installment of this unfinished ro- 
mance and last work of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The theme is one on which his mind had long been working. He did 
not, however, betake himself in earnest to the composition till the last 
weeks of his life (see ** Vailima Letters, pp. 230, 231 and Epilogue), and 
the chapters which he lived long enough to write, and which will be 
printed in Lesiie’s WEEKLY, constituted, it may be surmised, little 
more than a third part of the intended book. They were dictated by 
the author to his step-danghter and devoted amanuensis, Mrs. Strong, 
during the month of November and the first days of December, 1894; and 
the last lines were written on the very morning of his sudden seizure 
and death. None of his earlier work had been produced at such a sus- 
tained pitch of invention, or with so little labor in the way of correction 
or recasting, and the amount of editorial revision which the text has re 
quired has been slight in the extreme. 

The date of tbe principal action is the winter and spring of 1815-14: 
the place partly Edinburgh and partly the wild hill-country about the 
wells of Clyde and ‘weed. (The name Crossmichael, borrowed from a vil 
lage in Galloway, must not be taken, by those who happen to be familiar 
with it, as indicating the locality.) The character of Adam Weir, Lord 
Hermiston, has been in some degree suggested by that of a historical 
personage, Robert Macqueen, Lord Bradfield (b. 1722, d. 1799), but the 
plot and circumstances are wholly imaginary. 

The story, as published in these columns, will be il!ustrated by B. West 
Clinedinst. 
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The Presidential Outlook. 


aoa HERE are apparently more Repub- 
_— | licans in this country who are fav- 
|| orable to the nomination of Gov- 

| ernor McKinley for the Presidency 

» than rally to the support of any 
other candidate now in the field. 

It is probably safe to say that if the rank 
and file of the party have their way in the 
St. Louis convention he will be nominated. 
Ore of his main elements of strength lies in 
the fact that he represents distinct and pos- 
itive policies and principles. People know 





precisely where he stands as to the commanding questions 
of the hour. His attitude on the question of protection 
especially commends him to popular favor. The people of 
this country are hostile to a free-trade policy. They be- 
lieve in the protection of our home industries and the en- 
couragement of our home labor. They do not propose to 
acquiesce in the subordination of this question to any other. 
The efforts of Mr. McKinley's opponents to thrust this 
question aside have, therefore, really operated in his favor. 
Indeed, we are not sure that their policy in this particular 
has not been the main and dominating factor in promoting 
his candidacy in some of the larger States. It was the 
deight of unwisdom on the part of the supporters of Messrs. 
Reed and Allison to seek to change the issue of the contest 
at atime when the national industries were disintegrated, 
labor unemployed, and trade and business everywhere de- 
moralized, as a result of Democratic interference with the 
tariff system with which McKinley is conspicuously iden 
tified. 

But while this is true, and while the people are in sym- 
pathy with his candidacy, it by no means follows that the 
Ohio aspirant will be nominated. The very fact that he is 
honest, capable, and stands for essential principle, may un- 
der some conditions be used to his prejudice. The bosses 
dislike men of his type, and it will be their effort to consol- 
idate all the elements of opposition upon some candidate 
who, in the event of his election, will be a facile instrument 
in their hands. Governor McKinley’s success will depend 
upon his ability to control at the outset a clear majority of 
the national convention. If he can do that he will win 
spite of all assaults that may be made upon his lines. If he 
goes into the convention lacking a hundred votes or so of 
the number necessary to nominate, the chances will be 
largely against him. This is the plain logic of the situa- 
tion. 

If the Republican masses prefer Governor McKinley, as 
they seem to do, they should see to it that their wishes find 
expression in the delegate conventions in so positive and de- 
cisive x» way as to baffle effectually all the intrigues of his 
enemies, no matter whether these intrigues take the form of 
solicitude for a ‘* favorite son,” or are carried on under cover 
of some other pretense equally false and disreputable, 


A Political « Trilby.”’ 


TuE new political ‘* Trilby”” draws near its pathetic and 
melancholy dénovement. Our hypnotized male Trilby at 
Albany, still under the spell of the Svengali of the express 
company, will continue for some time to enchant large 
audiences and win enthusiastic applause from the emi 
nent statesmen in his suite who play wind and stringed in 
struments in the orchestra. But the intervals of mental 
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consciousness and personal responsibility are growing less 
frequent and briefer. Instead of occasional recognition, 
the old-time friends are only met nowadays with the stony 
stare of Srengali, or Trilby’s amiable but far-away and un- 
meaning smile. Poor Trilby! With every appearance to 
the spectator of being conscious, responsible, and happy, 
and yet clearly with no will of his own to resist the hyp- 
notic influence of Srengali, who parades him in public as 
his own creation and sings his own songs through him— 
sometimes the pirates’ pean of victory, and sometimes the 
battle-hymn of the republic. No doubt there have been 
times when, in gleams of sanity, 7ri/by has cooled toward 
Srengali and asserted himself. On such occasions one may 
easily imagine the leer with which Srengali would tell 
Trilby what a nice skeleton he would make set up in a 
handsome glass case-in the political museum in which 
statesmen who had broken faith with Srengali were em- 
balmed. This cannot have occurred lately, however. There 
has been no self-assertion on 77ri/by’s part since the Morton 
boom was launched. 

And how pitiful it all is! Consider for a moment the 
deep political game Mr. Platt has been playing for the past 
two years, with Governor Morton as his hypnotized subject 
and willing victim. It was shrewd politics on Mr. Platt’s 
part, at a time when the Republican differences in the New 
York County organization were making trouble, to lead off 
in a movement to nominate Mr. Morton for Governor. He 
caught him early and held on to him. As a candidate, Mr. 
Morton was unobjectionable. He was more than that; he 
was personally popular. His public life, if not illustrated 
by any distinguished service, had at least been characterized 
by honesty, diligence, and fidelity. He had made no ene- 
mies, but many friends. As a stroke of policy Mr. Platt 
made a hit when he fixed upon Levi P. Morton as his own 
candidate for the Republican nomination for Governor, and 
in that sense proceeded to take possession of him. Nor was 
it an unworthy ambition on the part of Mr. Morton. As 
the graceful rounding out of his political career he might 
well be attracted by the prospect of being Governor of the 
great State which he had so honorably served in other ca- 
pacities. It afforded the opportunity, moreover, to con- 
tinue the political activity which he had always so much 
enjoyed, somewhat beyond the age at which the majority 
of public men are permanently retired to private life ; and 
it doubtless did not enter his mind that the effusiveness and 
thrust of Mr. Platt’s sponsorship and support might put 
him under obligations to that gentleman which were liable 
to embarrass his future freedom of action. 

Indeed, as a matter of fact, it must be recorded that all 
through the session of the last Legislature the Governor 
acted with fairness and independence in most Matters, and 
in several instances positively refused to obey the dictation 
of the Boss. Thereby he rendered the cause of good gov- 
ernment and municipal reform great service, for which the 
friends of the cause have not withheld generous praise. 
His first year’s administration, if not brilliant, was repu- 
table, dignified, and in most respects successful. It is a 
great pity that he could not have been content to continue, 
and complete that record, retiring at the end of his term 
with his honorable ambition fully satisfied, and his closing 
years crowned with the respect and reverence of his fellow- 
men, Sucha programme did not accqrd with the far-reach- 
ing plans of Mr. Platt. The Governor had in him too great 
possibilities as a figure-head and stalking-horse to be drop- 
ped so soon, So into the bonnet that covered the amiable, 
good-natured, and usually wise head of Levi P. Morton, Mr. 
Thomas C. Platt popped the Presidential bee. No one 
but those two—perhaps only one of them—knows the pre- 
cise time when the bee was popped. The buzzing began, 
the Governor's amiable eyes grew slowly glassy, and Svren- 
gal gathered himin. Since then he has belonged to Svengali. 
He has played Scengali’s game ; and it is forthat game, and 
for Scengalé himself, that the plaudits have gone up which 
have so tickled the Governor's ear, 

All this, we say, is pitiful. Itis lamentable. The whole 
truth is—and every one except the victim of Svrengali’s hy p- 
notice influence knows it—Governor Morton is not now, and 
never has been, considered seriously as a Presidential candi- 
date. The public know pretty much all the processes which 
led to the announcement of his candidacy. In some minds 
they have caused amusement ; in others a feeling bordering 
on indignation that his credulity should be so imposed upon. 
That the Governor's mind bas been unsettled by the buzzing 
in his bonnet is pretty clearly shown by the fact, now well 
known, that an article in the 7?rébuwne about the time the 
Morton boom was launched, in which the efforts of the 
boomers to ** overcome his reluctance ” 
irized, was taken in such downright earnest that he did 
not hesitate to express his delight to the newspaper corre- 


were obviously sat- 


spondents at Albany ; and, it is said, even went so far as to 
write a letter of thanks to the editor, And the ‘‘ Trilby” 
play goes on. It is only a question of time when Svengali 
will be counting with achuckle the bones in a new skeleton 
in his political museum, 


An Incident with a Moral. 


Two immigrants recently arrived at this port for whose 
disposition existing law makes no provision. They are 
without means and incapable of self-support, but while 
coming for this reason under the prohibited class of immi- 
grants, they cannot be deported because, on the ground 
of humanity, to send them adrift would be wholly impos- 
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sible. They are babies, one a two-year-old girl and the 
other a boy of three months, 

The story of the experiences of these infants, sad as it is, 
furnishes a touching object-lesson of the kindliness and kin- 
ship of human nature. ‘The mother of the children, a Rus- 
sian, embarked with them at Hamburg. At Havre she 
abandoned them. They were discovered by the stewardess 
of the ship, and at the request of the captain a young 
mother in the steerage took charge of them. Of course, 
the story soon became known on the steamer, and of course 
too, human nature asserted itself. Everybody took an in- 
terest in the waifs. Mothers coddled them, children wor- 
shiped them, the cooks prepared special food for the 
older of the two, and would have crammed the younger 
with delicacies if they had been allowed to do so, The re- 
sult was that when the children arrived here, and were put 
down on the desk of a commissioner at Ellis Island, they 
were in the pink of health, as fat and sleek, according to 
newspaper report, as they could possibly be. 

What will become of the youngsters ? That is a question 
none of us can answer. But this is certain, namely, that 
for them, as for all helpless ones like them, there are re- 
sources of human sympathy upon which they may rely 
with absolute confidence. All the machinery of modern 
society is adjusted to the mitigation of the hard conditions 
of the unfortunate and distressed. The grand characteristic 
of the age is the dominance everywhere of the philan- 
thropie spirit. There is no civilized community on the 
face of the globe where any human soul need to cry in vain 
for help or the relief of genuine wants. Every possible 
condition of suffering is provided for in the ample and 
comprehensive charities through which the common spirit 
of compassion finds expression. Doubtless there is a vast 
deal of distress which finds no relief, just as there is a vast 
deal of vice which goes unchecked, but there is no more 
necessity for the one condition than the other. Every waif 
of the street may be educated and trained to a life of use- 
fulness if he chooses ; every wanderer who has gone astray 
from the paths of rectitude may find his way back to self- 
respect and to cleanly living if he is willing to be led by 
the hands outstretched to save him; every sufferer who is 
overborne by the ilis that flesh is heir to may have the sol- 
ace of kindly ministries if he will accept them. Souls are 
lost, and lives are wrecked, and waifs drift on all the tides 
of life, not because society is careless and callous, or be- 
cause its philanthropic agencies are inadequate—not be- 
cause warning beacons are not lifted on every avenue of 
temptation and on the brink of every maeistrom of despair 
—but because inherent depravity is stronger than the per- 
suasive pleas of human sympathy, and men choose, delib- 
erately, to herd with the swine and wallow in misery of 
their own making. 


The Booths and Their Work. 


ALLINGTON BOOTH has 

ie | made a wise decision. Refus- 

ing to encourage any demon- 

Vi o stration of hostility to the Sal- 
s in vation Army, or any interfer- 
ence with its work, he proposes 

“o>. to address himself to a new and most 


important enterprise—that ‘‘of win- 
ning over the artisan clusses of this 






country” to an acceptance of the religion 
for which he stands. There is no more in- 
viting field for religious effort than this. 
Forty-six per cent. of the wage-workers of this country 
are said to be outside of the church. They do not attend 
religious services. They are not identified with any of 
the moral activities which contribute so largely to their 
own advantage and to the promotion of the social order. 
For a quarter of a century or more the churches have been 
discussing methods of arresting this alienation’of the work- 
ing classes. Some have made practical attempts to reach 
these classes and bring them within the scope of churchly 
influence. In some few cases some measure of success has 
crowned these attempts, but in a majority of instances they 
have failed to achieve any satisfactory result. Whether 
these failures are due to error of method or to other causes 
it is not worth while to inquire. The essential fact is that 
there exists an indifference to the church and what it rep- 
resents on the part of the great body of our artisans, and 
that there is to-day no more important problem awaiting 
solution in our populous communities than that of over- 
coming this unfortunate condition. It is a problem which 
involves not only the highest spiritual interests, but the 
welfare of the State, the quality of our citizenship, and 
in a large sense the character of our government and our 
law. 

Whether the Ballington Booths can solve this problem is 
yet to be seen. But it is at least safe to say that, judging 
by what they have achieved in the past, and taking into 
account their intelligent and practical understanding of the 
elements of the situation with which they have to do, the 
probabilities are, very decidedly, that they will be vastly 
more successful than other workers of less intelligence and 
wisdom have proved to be in this particular field. They 
have been for years in intimate touch and contact with it. 
They have not only investigated conditions but have fath- 
omed causes. Then—and this is a very important consider- 
ation—the sincerity and genuineness of their interest in the 
class to which they propose to address themselves will nof 
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be questioned. They will have no antagonisms to over- 
come, no prejudices to subdue. On the contrary, they will 
be heard with respect, and thus their message will command 
attention if it does not awaken sympathy. They will have 
an advantage, too, in the fact that in their propaganda they 
will not be burdened by the artificial social distinctions 
which constitute a barrier to real unity and effectiveness of 
effort in many of the churches. They will carry the gospel 
to the masses in its simplicity, as the Master did while He 
tarried among men, and as always, when thus presented, it 
will impress more or less sensibly those who hear. 

There are none who will not watch with interest this 
new departure along the lines of religious work, and there 
are very many who will follow it with prayerful solicitude 
and active sympathy. 


Mr. Depew’s Humor. 


Mr. DrEPEW has many a time roused the mirth of admir- 
ing audiences by his delightful humor, but nothing he has 
ever done has brought a broader grin to the faces of his 
countrymen, or more strikingly illustrated the fertility of 
his resources as a humorist than the publication of his re- 
cent statement rehearsing the eminent qualifications of Gov- 
ernor Morton for the Presidency. As a piece of natural, 
irresistible humor this performance is absolutely unap- 
proachable. What could be more delicious, for example, 
than his statement that Governor Morton is ‘‘ pre-eminent- 
ly ’ qualified for the executive office ; that he is a conspic- 
uously ‘admirable product of American liberty and oppor- 
tunity,” and that as Governor of the Empire State he has 

‘shown the highest executive qualities’? ? No man other 
than Mr. Depew could have made this declaration with 
such an utter obliviousness of its mirthfulness. So far as 
is reported in the newspapers, he did not allow a smile or 
even the wink of an eye to indicate his own appreciation of 
the humor of the statement. Then what a surging tide of 
fun there is in the remark that if the Republicans wish to 
be certain of success they must nominate a man who, like 
Governor Morton, ‘‘ stands as a representative Republican 
for all measures and policies which, under Republican ad- 
ministration, have made the United States prosperous, pow- 
erful, and rich beyond anything in the history of nations,” 
and not make the terrible blunder of committing the party 
standard to any such inferior personage as Reed, McKinley, 
or Allison. It hasr’t perhaps occurred to anybody but Mr. 
Depew, and possibly Mr. Platt, that our excellent Gov- 
ernor fills in the superb way stated the representative char- 
acter ascribed to him, but this is only another proof that as 
a humorist Mr. Depew is without a rival. 

There has been a very general expression that in the 
death of ** Bill”)? Nye American humor has suffered an ir- 
reparable loss. Undoubtedly we shall miss the peculiar fun 
of this most genial wit, but so long as we have Mr. Depew 
with us we shall never lack for humor of the raciest and 
richest types. He is, Artemus Ward, Billings, Mark Twain, 
Nye, and Depew all rolled into one, 


A Protest from A. Conan Doyle. 


‘*MeNA House Horert, Pyramips, Carro, February 21st, 1896. 

DEAR Sirn—I note an editorial in your issue of February 6th, in which 
you quote at large from the utterances of some anonymous person who 
wrote ip an English paper protesting in offensive terms against the ad- 
dress which the authors of Great Britain sent recently to their confréres 
of America. As one of the signers of that dccumert | am disappointed 
to see that it is made the text for remarks which lead far from that good 
feeling which we were so anxious to promote. 

‘On one side you have an appeal for kindliness and charity signed by 
five Lundred authors whose names are in evidence. On the other side 
you have a protest against it from a single anonymous person whose re- 
marks must raise doubts as to his sanity. And yet in your widely circu- 
lated paper you quote the latter as if it were characteristically English, 
without one word of sympathy for or recognition of the large body of 
ecucated and influential opinion which gave rise to this absurd effusion, 

rhis is a very striking characteristic of American jourralists when 
they treat British things—that they almost invariably mistake the excep- 
tion for the rule. Wesee it in this case in a very marked form, where 
five hundred responsible men are put aside while prominence is given to 
the vaporing of one irresponsible one. But it extends to the whole sub 
ect. One foolish word or insane action is given a prominence in your 
newspapers which obscures entirely the thoughts and deeds of the vast 
majority of the nation. To take a trivial example, the use of the eye 
rlass, which has arisen from the regulation in the British army forbid 
ding officers to wear spectacles, has been drawn and described and cari- 
catured until one would believe that no male inhabitant of the British 
Islands was without one. 

‘I can assure our friends in America that the instincts of the two 
countries are very similar, and that if eves you see an offensive person of 
Kritish origin upen your side of the water, instead of setting him down as 

ty pe of his nation, you would be much nearer the mark if you said that 
the man would be looked upon as a cad in London also. A free nation, 
with free speech and a free press, will always develop persons who do 
and say singular things—but it is important on both sides of the Atlantic 
to prevent these cranks from posing as representative men. 

‘Yours faithfully, A. CONAN DOYLE.’ 


Dr. Doyle has certainly put upon the editorial remarks 
to which he objects an interpretation which is altogether 
unwarranted. So far from quoting the writer in the Spec- 
tutor as ** characteristically English,” and as expressing the 
real sentiment of British authors, we: spoke of him as an 
insignificant person who had ‘‘ seized the opportunity to 
bring himself before the public by coarse and vulgar abuse 
of the United States,” and the whole drift and meaning of 
our remarks was that his performance was too obviously 
the freak of a lunatic to be taken at all seriously, Dr. 
Doyle is mistaken, too, in declaring that it is the settled 
habit of American journalists to misjudge the English peo- 
ple and accept individual acts of hostility as expressive of 
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a national feeling. In this Venezuelan matter our news- 
papers have been at special pains to state the real opinions 
of Englishmen, and they have been in a much larger sense 
just and fair in their presentations of the Enelish case than 
English journals have been in their treatment of the Ameri- 
While only partial and very incomplete 
statements of the American position as to monarchical 


can contention. 


intrusions on this continent. and as to the desirableness of 
arbitrating the Venezuelan boundary dispute, have been 
published in England, American readers have been made 
familiar with every publication issued by the British gov- 
ernment, and there has been no attempt whatever to give 
undue prominence to the inflammatory utterances or exas- 
perating acts of foolish or bloodthirsty Britons. That there 
were Britons of this class is very clearly attested by the pro- 
test of the British authors—a protest which was accepted in 
this country at its true value and as expressing the real 
underlying feeling, not only of the literary class, but of the 
great body of intelligent Englishmen. 


The Great Department Stores. 


ONE of the most familiar developments of these modern 
times is the great department store. It is found in every 
city, and in almost all the towns of any business importance 
it is making its way. It necessarily arouses the hostility of 
the small shop-keepers. and it interferes materially with the 
trade of the merchant who handles a specialty. There is 
no telling how far it will reach. It takes in almost any- 
thing and everything now, and each year adds another de- 
partment. The furnishing of the house, the clothing of all 
the family, the equipment of the office and the work-shop 
in all their details are included, and some of the stores have 
gone into the grocery and provision trade, while others 
have tobacco and liquor annexes. One of the department 
merchants in an adjoining city sold horses by the pound. 
In London the best known of the department stores adver- 
tises all the year round ‘‘ cheap funerals.” 

There is pathos in the lives of the small dealers who are 
crowded out by this overpowering competition. Their 
lives are independent ; they are self-respecting, and they 
feel the full privilege of being their own bosses. They 
may not make fortunes, but they live within their incomes 
and no class of people in a city better unite the virtues of 
good citizens, or contribute, according to their abilities, more 
to the religious and charitable institutions and the general 
good of the community. They have happy homes and they 
have given to the country many of its best men and women. 

But it so happens that the very form of monopoly which 
is crushing out many of these small establishments and com- 
pelling their owners to seek positions behind the counters 
of the department stores is due to men who were once small 
shop-keepers themselves. In almost every instance the 
millionaire proprietor of the department store began his 
mercantile career as a clerk in a small establishment. So it 
is the success of the few at the expense of the many, but it 
is also for the benefit of the many in another respect, be- 
cause it is that product of universal cheapness which brings 
goods down to the lowest price. The tendency to bargains 
may be called one of the manias of the times. One reason, 
too, of the success of the department store is that it is a 
wonder of organization and management. It is a great big 


machine. It serves the people’s needs and it economizes 





A TESLA RADIOGRAPH OF THE RIGHT SHOULDER OF A MAN, SHOWING THE RIBS AND 
THE BONES OF THE SHOULDER AND UPPER-ARM. or bony or chalky deposits 


time in that the shopper does not have to go to a dozen 
places for the thing she needs. 

It is another of the many triumphs of advertising The 
modern department store lives by advertising. Some of 
them pay hundreds of thousands of dollars annually and 
engage the best ability to write attractive announcements 
until their advertising has become almost a literature in 
itself. It isa moderate calculation to say that within the 
past twenty years advertising of this kind has made over 
a hundred merchants millionaires in this country, and it is 
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making a great many more rapidly rich at the present time. 
It is this publicity, generously purchased and ably used, 
that brings the crowds upon which the department store 
lives. What it is to accomplish in the future can only be a 
matter of conjecture, but it is quite certain to do bigger 
and better things than ever until some physical limit is 
reached by this kind of business development. 


Let New Mexico Wait. 


Tue bill for the admission of New Mexico as a State of 
the Union has been favorably reported in the Senate, only 
one vote being recorded against it in the Senatorial com- 
mittee. This negative vote was that of Senator Sewell, of 
New Jersey, who opposes the bill on the ground that the 
American population is in a minority in the Territory. The 
objection strikes us as a sound one. There is no conceiv- 
able justification of a policy which would build a State out 
of the heterogeneous alien elements which it is proposed by 
this bill to constitute as a distinct autonomy. The popula- 
tion of New Mexico is not only mixed and without coher- 
ency of language, customs, or tastes, but it is ignorant and, 
to a considerable extent, actually pagan. Only a meagre 
minority of the people are even approximately qualified for 
the duties of citizenship or the responsibilities of govern- 
ment, and no greater violence could be done to our repub- 
lican system than to admit a Territory thus populated, with 
conditions so unfriendly, to the exercise of sovereignty as 
a State of the Union. Let New Mexico wait until it can 
measure up to the reasonable requirements of Statehood. 
We have already enough—too many, in fact, of these petty 
States, which, having neither any considerable population 
nor any substantial interests outside of their mining indus- 
tries, are able by combining their votes in the Senate to 
defeat measures of legislation demanded by the business 
necessities of sixty millions of people, and to expose our 
whole financial system to the peril of disintegration. : 


Tesla on the X Rays. 


None of the scientists who have made practical investi- 
gations as to the scope and value of the Réntgen ray dis- 
covery have reached more important or wonderful results 
than Nikola Tesla, the well-known inventor. A communi- 
cation from him recently published in the Electrical Review, 
which is the organ of the best scientific thought and _ litera- 
ture of the time, mentions some of the results of his experi- 
He gives it as his opinion that the 
rarefaction of the Crookes tubes used in these experiments 


ments in radiography. 


may be increased by electrical means to any degree desira- 
ble ; far beyond that obtained by mechanical appliances. 
In the course of his experiments he secured radiographs 
showing the bony structure of birds and rabbits, even to 
the hollow of the bones. He has obtained a radiograph of 
a rabbit after an hour’s exposure, in which not only every 
detail of the skeleton is visible, but a clear outline of the 
abdominal cavity, the location of the lungs, the fur, and 
many other features are shown. Radiographs of large 
birds show the feathers distinctly. In another instance an 
exposure of forty minutes gave a radiograph of the human 
skull, showing clearly not only the outline, but the cavities 
of the eye, chin, cheek, nasal bones, the lower jaw and 
connections to the skull, the flesh, and even the hair. In 
this connection he says : ‘* By 
exposing the head to a pow- 
erful radiation strange ef- 
fects have been noted. For 
instance, I find that there ‘> 
a tendency to sleep, and the 
time seems to pass away 
quickly. There is a general 
soothing effect, and I have 
felt a sensation of warmth in 
the upper part of the head. 
An assistant independently 
confirmed the tendency to 
sleep and a quick lapse of 
time. Should these remark- 
able effects be verified by 
men with keener sense of ob- 
servation, | shall still more 
firmly believe in the existence 
of material streams penetrat- 
ing the skull. Thus it may 
be possible, by these strange 
appliances, to project a suit- 
able chemical into any part 
of the body.” He declares 
it to be already ‘‘demon- 
strated beyond any doubt 
that small metallic objects 


can be infallibly detected in 
any part of the living human body.” 

The illustration given herewith depicts one of the most 
remarkable of the Tesla radiographs. It shows the right 
shoulder of a man, taken through his clothing, a plate of 
glass three-sixteenths of an inch thick, and a thickness of 
wood of fully two inches, at a distance of four feet from 
the source of the X rays. The bones of the shoulder and 
of the upper-arm are plainly visible, but Tesla states that 
with improvements of his apparatus he will be able to pro- 
duce much clearer and more distinct effects, 
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sires or the sorrows of het mothet's) came to her 
maturity depressed and, as it were, defaced— 
no blood of life in her, no grasp or gayety ; 
pious, anxious, tender, tearful, and incompe- 
tent. 

It was a wonder to many that she had married 
—seeming so wholly of the stuff that makes old 
maids. But chance cast her in the path of Adam 
Weir, then the new lord-advocate, a recog- 
nized, risen man, the conqueror of many obsta- 
cles, and thus late in the day beginning to think 
upon a wife. He was one who looked rather to 
obedience than beauty, yet it would seem he was 
struck with her at the first look. ‘* Wha’s she ?” 
he said, turning to his host ; and, when he had 
been told, ‘* Aye,” says he, ‘* she looks menseful. 
She minds me—”; and then, after a pause (which 
some have been daring enough to set down to 
sentimental recollections), ‘‘ Is she releegious ?” 
he asked, and was shortly after, at his own re- 
quest, presented. The acquaintance, which it 
seems profane to call a courtship, was pursued 
with Mr. Weir’s accustomed industry, and was 
long a legend, or rather a source of legends, in 
the Parliament House. He was described com- 
ing, rosy with much port, into the drawing- 
room, walking direct up to the lady and assail- 
ing her with pleasantries, to which the embar- 
rassed fair one responded, in what seemed a kind 
of agony, ‘* Eh, Mr. Weir!” or ‘“* Oh, Mr. Weir!” 
or ‘** Keep me, Mr. Weir!” On the very eve of 
the engagement it was related that one had 
drawn near to the tender couple and had over- 
heard the lady cry out, with the tones of one 
who talked for the sake of talking, ‘‘ Keep me, 
Mr. Weir, and what became of him ?’ and the 
profound accents of the suitor reply, ‘‘ Hangit, 
mem, hangit.” The motives upon either side 
were much debated. Mr. Weir must have sup- 
posed his bride to be somehow suitable ; per- 
haps he belonged to that class of men who think 
a weak head the ornament of women—an opin- 
ion invariably punished in this life. Her descent 
and her estate were beyond question. Her way- 
faring ancestors and her litigious father had 
done well by Jean. There was ready money 
and there were broad acres, ready to fall wholly 
to the husband, to lend dignity to his descend- 
ants and to himself a title, when he should be 
called upon the Bench. On the side of Jean 
there was perhaps some fascination of curiosity 
as to this unknown male animal that approached 
her with the roughness of a plowman and the 
aplomb of an advocate. Being so trenchantly 
opposed to all she knew, loved, or understood, 
he may well have seemed to her the extreme, if 
scarcely the ideal, of his sex. And besides, he 
was an ill man to refuse. A little over forty at 
the period of his marriage, he looked already 
older, and to the force of manhood added the 
senatorial dignity of years; it was, perhaps, 
with an unreverend awe, but he was awful. 
The Bench, the Bar, and the most experienced 
and reluctant witness, bowed to his authority— 
and why not Jeannie Rutherford ? 

The heresy about foolish women is always 
punished, I have said, and Lord Hermiston 
began to pay the penalty at once. His house 
in George Square was wretcheglly ill-guided; 
nothing answerable to the expense of mainte- 
nance but the cellar, which was his own private 
eare. When things went wrong at dinner, as 
they continually did, my lord would look up 
the table at his wife: ‘‘I think these broth 
would be better to sweem in than to sup.” Or 
else to the butler: ‘‘ Here, McKillop, awa’ wi’ 
this Raadical gigot—tak’ it to the French, man, 
and bring me some puddocks! It seems rather 
a sore kind of a business that I should be all day 
in court haanging Raadicals, and get nawthing 
to my denner.” Of course this was but a man- 
ner of speaking, and he had never hanged a 
man for being a Radical in his life, the law, 
of which he was the faithful minister, directing 
otherwise. And, of course, these growls were 
in the nature of pleasantry, but it was of a re- 
condite sort ; and, uttered as they were in his 
resounding voice, and commented on by that 
expression which they called in the Parliament 
House ‘*‘ Hermistoa’s hanging face,” they struck 
mere dismay into the wife. She sat before him 
speechless and fluttering; at each dish, as at a 
fresh ordeal, her eyes hovered toward my lord’s 
countenance and fell again; if he but ate in 
silence, unspeakable relief was her portion; if 
there were complaint, the world darkened. She 
would seek out the cook, who was always her 
sister in the Lord. ‘Oh, my dear, this is the 
most dreidful ching that my lord can never be 
contented in his own house !” she would begin, 
and weep and pray with the cook; and then the 
cook would pray with Mrs. Weir, and the next 
day’s meal would never be a penny the better— 
and the next cook (when she came) would be 
worse, if anything, but just as pious. It was 
often wondered that Lord Hermiston bore it as 
he did; indeed, he was a stoical old voluptuary, 
contented with sound wine and plenty of it. 
But there were moments when he overflowed. 
Perhaps half a dozen times in the history of 
his married life—‘* Here ! tak’ it awa’ and bring 
me a piece bread and kebbuck!” he had exclain- 
ed, with an appalling explosion of his voice 
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and rare gestures. None thought to dispute 
or to make excuses; the service was arrested; 
Mrs. Weir sat at the head of the table whimper- 
ing without disguise, and his lordship opposite 
munched his bread and cheese in ostentatious 
disregard. Orice only Mrs. Weir had ventured 
to appeal. He was passing her chair on his way 
into the study. 

‘*Oh, Edom!” she wailed, in a voice tragic 
with tears, and reaching out to him both hands, 
in one of which she held a sopping pocket hand- 
kerchief. 

He paused and looked upon her with a face of 
wrath, into which there stole, as he looked, a 
twinkle of humor. 

‘*Noansense !” he said. ‘‘ You and your 
What do I want with a Christian 
Get mea 


noansense ! 
faim’ly ? I want Christian broth ! 
lass that can plain boil a potato, if she was a 
girl off the streets.” And with these words, 
which echoed in her tender ears like blasphemy, 
he had passed on to his study and shut the door 
behind him. 

Such was the housewifery in George Square. 
It was better at Hermiston, where Kirstie Elliot, 
the sister of a neighboring bonnet-laird, and an 
eighteenth cousin of the lady’s, bore the charge 
of all, and kepta trim house and a good country 
table. Kirstie was a woman in a thousand, 
clean, capable, notable ; once a moorland Helen, 
and still comely as a blood horse and healthy as 
the hill wind. High in flesh and voiceand color, 
she ran the house with her whole intemperate 
soul, in a bustle, not without buffets. Scarce 
more pious than decency in those days required, 
she was the cause of many an anxious thought 
and many a tearful prayer to Mrs. Weir. 
Housekeeper and mistress renewed the parts of 
Marthaand Mary; and, though with a pricking 
conscience, Mary reposed on Martha’s strength 
as onarock. Even Lord Hermiston held Kirs- 
tie in a particular regard. There were few with 
whom he unbent so gladly, few whom he favored 
with so many pleasantries. ‘‘ Kirstie and me 
maun have our joke,” he would declare, in high 
good humor, as he buttered Kirstie’s scones and 
she waited at table. A manwho had no need 
either of love or of popularity, a keen reader of 
men and of events, there was perhaps only one 
truth for which he was quite unprepared ; he 
would have been quite unprepared to learn that 
Kirstie hated him. He thought maid and master 
were well matched ; hard, handy, healthy, broad 
Scots folk, without a hair of nonsense to the pair 
of them. And the fact was that she made a 
goddess and an only child of the effete and tear- 
ful lady ; and even as she waited at table her 
hands would sometimes itch for my lord’s ears. 

Thus, at least when the family were at Her- 
miston, not only my lord, but Mrs. Weir, too, 
enjoyed a holiday. Free from the dreadful 
looking-for of the miscarried dinner, she would 
mind her seam, read her piety books, and take 
her walk (which was my lord’s orders), some- 
times by herself, sometimes with Archie, the 
only child of that scarce natural union. The 
child was her next bond to life. Her frosted 
sentiment bloomed again, she breathed deep of 
life, she let loose her heart, in that society. The 
miracle of her motherhood was ever new to her. 
The sight of the little man at her skirt intox- 
icated her with the sense of power, and froze 
her with the consciousness of her responsibility. 
She looked forward, and, seeing him in fancy 
grow up and play. his diverse part on the 
world’s theatre, caught in her breath and lifted 
up her courage with a lively effort. It was only 
with the child that she forgot herself and was 
at moments natural ; yet it was only with the 
child that she had conceived and managed to 
pursue a scheme of conduct. Archie was to be 
a great man and a good ; a minister, if possible, 
a saint for certain. She tried to engage his 
mind upon her favorite books—Rutherford’s 
** Letters,” Scougal’s ‘* Grace Abounding,” and 
the like. It was a common practice of hers 
(and strange to remember now) that she would 
earry the child to the Deil’s Hags, sit with him 
on the Praying Weaver’s stone, and talk of the 
Covenanters till their tears ran down. Her 
view of history was wholly artless, a design in 
snow and ink: upon the one side, tender inno- 
cents with psalms upon their lips; upon the 
other, the prosecutors, booted, bloody - minded, 
flushed with wine ; a suffering Christ, a raging 
Beelzebub. Persecutor was a word that knock- 
ed upon the woman’s heart ; it was her highest 
thought of wickedness. 

Mrs. Weir’s philosophy of life was summed in 
one expression—tenderness. In her view of the 
universe, which was all lighted up with a glow 
out of the doors of hell, good people must walk 
there in a kind of ecstasy of tenderness. The 
beasts and plants had no souls ; they were here 
but for a day, and let their day pass gently ! 
And as for the immortal men, on what black, 
downward path were many of them wending, 
and to what a horror of an immortality ! ‘‘ Are 
not two sparrows,” ‘‘ Whosoever shall smite 
thee,” ‘God sendeth his rain,” ‘‘ Judge not, 
that ye be not judged ”"—these texts made her 
body of divinity. She put them on in the morn- 
ing with her clothes and lay down to sleep with 
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them at night; they haunted her like a favor- 
ite air, they clung about her like a favorite per 
fume. Their minister was a marrowy ex- 
pounder of the law, and my lord sat under him 
with relish ; but Mrs. Weir respected him from 
far off ; heard him (like the cannon of a be- 
leaguered city) usefully booming outside on the 
dogmatic ramparts ; and meanwhile, within 
and out of shot, dwelt in her private garden, 
which she watered with grateful tears. It 
seems strange to say of this colorless and inef- 
fectual woman, but she was a true enthusiast, 
and might have made the sunshine and the 
glory of a cloister. Perbaps none but Archie 
knew she could be eloquent ; perhaps none but 
he had seen her—her color raised, her hands 
clasped or quivering—glow with gentle ardor. 

Upon an impressionable child the effect of 
this continual and pretty accompaniment to 
life was deep. The woman’s quietism and piety 
passed on to his different nature undiminished ; 
but whereas in her it was a native sentiment, in 
him it was only an implanted dogma. Nature 
and the child’s pugnacity at times revolted. A 
cad from the Potter-row once struck him in the 
mouth ; he struck back, the pair fought it out 
in the back stable toward the Meadows, and 
Archie returned with a considerable decline in 
the number of his front teeth, and unregener- 
ately boasting of the losses of the foe. It wasa 
sore day for Mrs. Weir ; she wept and prayed 
over the infant backslider until my lord was 
due from court and she must resume that air 
of tremulous composure with which she always 
greeted him. The judge was that day in an ob- 
servant mood, and remarked upon the absent 
teeth. 

‘**Tam afraid Erchie will have been fechting 
with some of they blagyard lads,” said Mrs. 
Weir. 

My lord’s voice rang out as it did seldom in 
the privacy of his own house. *‘ Pll have nonn 
of that, sir!” he cried. ‘* Do you hear me ¢— 
nonn of that! Noson of mine shall be spelder- 
ing in the glaur with any dirty raibble.” 

The anxious mother was grateful for so much 
support ; she had even feared the contrary. 
There was one influence she feared for the 
child and still secretly combated ; that was my 
lord’s ; and half unconsciously, half in a willful 
blindness, she continued to undermine her hus- 
band with his son. As long as Archie remained 
silent she did so ruthlessly, with a single eye to 
heaven and the child’s salvation ; but the day 
came when Archie spoke. It was 1801, and 
Archie was seven, and beyond his years for 
curiosity and logic, when he brought the case 
up openly. If judging were sinful and forbid- 
den, how came papa to be a judge ?—to have 
that sin for a trade /—to bear the name of it for 
a distinction ? 

‘“*T canna see it,” said the little rabbi, and 
wagged his head. 

Mrs. Weir abounded in commonplace replies. 

‘““No, I canna see it,” reiterated Archie. 
** And [ll tell you what, mamma, [ don’t think 
you and me’s justifeed in staying with him.” 

The woman awoke to remorse ; she saw her- 
self disloyal to her man, her sovereign and 
bread-winner, in whom (with what she had of 
worldliness) she took a certain subdued pride. 
She expatiated in reply on my lord’s honor and 
his useful services in this world of 





greatness ; 
sorrow and wrong, and the place in which he 
stood, far above where babes and innocents 
could hope to see or criticise. But she had 
builded too well—Archie had his answers pat : 
Were not babes and innocents the type of the 
kingdom of heaven? Were not honor and 
greatness the badges of the world? And at any 
rate, how about the mob that had once seethed 
about the carriage ? 

‘It’s all very fine,” he concluded, ** but in 

And it 
It seems 


my opinion, papa has no right to be it. 
seems that’s not the worst yet of it. 
he’s called ‘the hanging judge’—it seems he’s 
crooool. Vl tell you what it is, mamma, there’s 
a tex’ borne upon me ; it were better for that 
mau if a mile-stone were bound upon his back 
and him flung into the deepestmost pairts of 
the sea.” 

** Oh, my lamb, ye must never say the like of 
that !” she cried. ‘* Ye’re to honor faither and 
mother, dear, that your days may be long in 
the land. It's atheists that cry out against 
him. French atheists, Erchie! Ye would 
never surely even yourself down to be saying 
the same thing as French atheists? It would 
break my heart to think that of you. And oh, 
Erchie, here are’na you setting up to judge? 
And have ye no forgot God’s plain cémmand— 
the first with promise, dear? Mind you upon 
the beam and the mote !” 

Having thus carried the war into the enemy’s 
camp, the terrified lady breathed again, And 
no doubt it is easy thus to circumvent a child 
with catchwords, but it may be question how 
far it is-effectual. An instinct in his breast de- 
tects the quibble and a voice condemns it. He 
will instantly submit, privately hold the same 
opinion. For even in this simple and antique 
relation of the mother and the child, bhypocri- 
sies are multiplied, 
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When the court rose that year and the family 
returned to Hermiston, it was a common re- 
mark in all the country that the lady was sore 
failed. She seemed to lose and seize again her 
touch with life, now sitting inert in a sort of 
durable bewilderment, anon waking to feverish 
and weak activity. She dawdled about the 
lasses at their work, looking stupidly on ; she 
fell to rummaging in old cabinets and presses, 
and desisted when half through ; she would be- 
gin remarks with an air of animation and drop 
them without a struggle. Her common appear- 
ance was of one who had forgotten something 
and is trying to remember ; and when she over- 
hauled, one after another, the worthless and 
touching mementoes of her youth, she might 
have been seeking the clew to that lost thought. 
During this period she gave many gifts to the 
neighbor and house lassies, giving them with a 
manner of regret that embarrassed the recip 
ients. 

The last night of all she was busy on some 
female work, and toiled upon it with so mani 
fest and painful a devotion that my lord (who 
was not often curious) inquired as to its nature. 

She blushed to the cyes,  *"" Ih, Edom, it’s for 
you !” ‘It’s slippers. I—I hae never 
made ye any.” 

“Ye daft auld wife !” returned his lordship. 
“ A bonny figure I would be, palmering about 


she said. 


in bauchles !” 

The next day, at the hour of her walk, Kir 
stie interfered. Kirstie took this decay of her 
mistress very hard; bore her a grudge, quarrel- 
ed with and railed upon her, the anxiety of a 
genuine love wearing the disguise of temper 
This day of all days she insisted disrespectfully, 
with rustic fury, that Mrs. Weir should stay at 
But, ‘* No, no,” she said; ‘* it’s my lord’s 
Archie was 


home. 
orders,” and set forth as usual. 
visible in the acre bog, engaged upon some 
childish enterprise, the instrument of which 
was mire, and she stood and looked at him 
a while like one about to call; then thought 
otherwise, sighed and shook her head, and pro 
ceeded on her rounds alone. The house lassies 
were at the burnside washing, and saw her pass 
with her loose, weary, dowdy gait. 

The poor creature rambled a while in the 
grounds without a purpose, Tides in her mind 
ebbed and flowed, and carried her to and 
fro like seaweed. She tried a path, paused, 
returned, and tried another ; questing, forget 
ting her quest; the spirit of choice extinct 
in her bosom, or devoid of sequency. On a 
sudden it appeared as though she had remem- 
bered, or had formed ap» resolution, wheeled 
about, returned with hurried steps, and ap 
peared in the dining-room, where Kirstie was 
at the cleaning, like one charged with an im 
portant errand. 

‘* Kirstie !” she began, and paused ; and then 
with conviction, ** Mr. Weir is nae speeritually- 
minded, but he has been a good man to me.” 

It was perhaps the first time since her hus- 
band’s elevation that she had forgotten the 
handle to his name, of which the tender, incon 
sistent woman was not a little proud. And 
when Kirstie looked up at the speaker’s face she 
was aware of a change. 

‘* Godsake ! what’s the maitter wi’ ye, mem ?” 
cried the housekeeper, starting from the rug. 

‘“*T do not ken,” answered her mistress, shak- 
ing her head. ‘‘ But he is 
minded, my dear.” 

‘*Here, sit down with ye! Godsake! what 
ails the wife?” cried Kirstie, and helped and 
forced her into my lord’s own chair by the 
cheek of the hearth. 

‘** Keep me, what’s this ?’ she gasped. 
stie, what’s this? I’m frich’ened.” 

They were her last words. 

It was the lowering nightfall when my lord 
returned. He had the sunset in his back, all 
clouds and glory; and before him, by the way 
side, spied Kirstie Elliot waiting. She was dis 
solved in tears, and addressed him in the high, 
false note of barbarous mourning, such as still 
lingers modified among Scots heather. 

‘“*The Lord peety ye, Hermiston ! the Lord 
prepare ye!” she keened out. ‘* Weary upon 
me, that [should have to tell it !” 

He reined in his horse and looked upon her 


not speeritually- 


‘¢ Kir- 


with the hanging face. . 

‘* Has the French landit ?” cried he. 

**Man, man,” she said, ‘is that a’ ye can 
think of ? The Lord prepare ye ; the Lord com 
fort and support ye !” 

‘Ts onnybody deid ?”’ says his lordship. 
no Erchie ?” 

** Bethankit, no!” exclaimed the woman’ 
startled into a more natural tone. ‘* Na, na; 
it’s no sae bad as that. It’s the mistress, my 
lord ; she just fair flittit before my e’en. She 
just gi’ed a sab and was by with it. Eh, my 
bonny Miss Jeannie, that I mind sae weel !” 
And forth again upon that pouring tide of lam 
entation in which women of her class excel and 


“It’s 


over-abound, 

Lord Hermiston sat in the saddle beholding 
her. Then he seemed to recover command upon 
himself. 

** Weel, it’s something of the suddenest,” said 
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he. “ But she was a dwaibly body from the first.” And he rode 
home at a precipitate amble with the wailing Kirstie at his 
horse’s heels. 

Dressed as she was for her last walk, they had laid the dead 
lady on her bed. She was never interesting in life ; in death 
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‘*Her and me were never cut out for one another,” he te- 
marked at last. ‘It was a daft-like marriage.” And then with 
a most unusual gentleness of tone, ‘ Puir thing,” said he ; ‘* puir 
thing !” Then suddenly: ‘* Where’s Erchie ?” 

Kirstie had decoyed him to her room and given him ‘‘a jeely- 





she was not impressive ; and as her husband stood before her, piece.” 
with his hands crossed behind his powerful back, that which he 
looked upon was the very image of the insignificant, 
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THE FORTHCOMING 


Cupid in Gray. 


HE was sprinkling the rose at the window above, 
When the postman came merrily over the snow. 
He handed it up as she leaned o’er the sill, 
With her eyes in a mist and her cheeks in a glow— 
The letter that came from her lover who walked 
By silvery seas in a land far away, 
And she dimpled and smiled as she gathered a rose 
To give to the postman—a Cupid in gray. 


In the palest of blue—’twas his favorite shade— 
With an arrow of amber confining her curls, 
And many fond looks at the little white hand 
Where glittered his circle of garnets and pearls. 
She answered his letter: ‘‘I miss you so much ! 
I dream of you, darling, by night and by day, 
And I eagerly watch for the postman, my dear. 


He is handsome and tall, and our Cupid in gray.” 


Ob, never before in the world, I am sure, 

Was a rose-bush so faithfully tended each morn 
As that in her window, and never before 

Did such beautiful blossoms a rose-bush adorn ! 
Just the tint of her cheek—such a delicate pink 

Exhaling sweet odors, and three to a spray. 
And so there was always a blush and a smile 

And a rose-bud in waiting for Cupid in gray. 


But it changed on a sudden; the maiden grew sad, 
And she sighed to the rose and put off her blue gown, 
And she bound up her curls in the smoothest of braids 
And appeared like a Quakeress vested in brown. 
And the letters that went were not nearly so long, 
And the letters that came on the window-sill lay 
Neglected, unopened, forgotten, alas ! 
While she lingered to talk to her Cupid in gray. 


The rose had ceased blooming, and out in the sun 
The crocus was pushing its head thro’ the mould, 

And the robin was courting his mate in the tree, 
And the skies were a glory of azure and gold, 

When the frail little circlet of garnets and pearls 
With a letter went over the watery way : 


“] return you the ring that you gave me,” she wrote ; 


“For Pm to be married to Cupid in gray!” 
MINNA IRVING. 


‘* Ye have some kind of gumption, too,” observed the judge, 
and considered his housekeeper grimly. ‘*‘ When all’s said,” he 
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added, ‘I micht have done waur—I micht have been marriet 


upon a skirling Jezebel like you !” 

‘*There’s naebody thinking of you, Hermiston !” cried the 
offended woman. ‘ We think of her that’s out of her sorrows. 
And could she have done waur? Tell me that, Hermiston—tell 
me that before her clay-cauld corp !” 

‘* Weel, there’s some of them gey an’ ill to please, 
his lordship. (To be continued.) 


” observed 
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MRS. MARY LORD DIMMICK.—Copyrighted photograph by Gilbert. 


HARRISON-DIMMICK WEDDING. 


A Gifted Young Actress. 


THE subject of this brief sketch, Miss Marie Valleau, is a shining instance of the swiftness 
and ease with which society women step from the drawing-room to the stage nowadays. 


Miss Valleau is in her second professional season, yet, when I talked with her at the Garden 
Theatre a few days ago, she was playing—and playing well, mark you—Mary Foster (Ada Re- 
han’s part) in Sydney Rosenfeld’s, production of *‘ The Two Escutcheons.” Her début was made 
as Ruth Holton in C. T, Dazey’s popular thriller, ‘‘In Old Kentucky.” Ruth Carpenter, who had 
been playing the part, was suddenly taken ill, whereupon Miss Valleau “ jumped in,” as ty 


mummer’s say, and not only 


filled the part, but the public 
eye as well, After that she 
barnstormed it in the South 
with ai repertoire company 
which put on two pieces a week, 
and played in almost every 
thing, from ‘*“* Pygmalion and 
Galatea” to ** Pink Dominoes.’ 
**T liked it,” she told me, ‘* and 
the audiences didn’t seem to 
mind very much.” She was 
originally a pupil of Mrs. D. P. 
Bowers, and during the last 
year has been studying with a 
well-known dramatist, whose 
name, however, she refuses to 
divulge—probably for fear he 
will be overrun with aspirants 
for histrionic honors. 

The essence of Miss Val- 
leau’s acting is refinement. 
Nature has endowed her with 
beauty of feature and a musical 
voice, and these gifts are sup- 
plemented by excellent taste in 
dress 

It may be mentioned in 
passing that this rising actress 
is a Canadian, Kingston, On- 
tario, being her birth - place, 
and the widow of W. J. Fralich, 
who at the time of his death 
was editor of the St. Paul 
Globe, 

ROBERT STODART., 





MARIE VALLEAU.—Photograph by Falk, 
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ROBERT TABEK AS ‘* ROMEO.” —New York Photogravrure Company 


JULIA MARLOWE TABER AS “ JULIET.”—Copyrighted hotograph, 1892, by Falk, 
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i KYRLE BELLEW AS ‘‘ ROMEO.” MRS. CORA URQUHART POTTER AS “ JULIET.”~-Photograph by Morrison. 
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LILIES OF EASTER. 


THEN chill the earth lay, dreaming, 
In slumber like the dead, 
Nor any seed of grass or weed 
Waked to the thrill of Floreal’s tread. 


And one pure heart, concealed, apart, 
Despairing drooped and numb. 
Her eyes were veiled from heaven, 
Her lips like petals closed were dumb. 
Lone as a church where none to pray 


Cometh, at morn or eve 
Sad as a mid-March dawning gray, 


When winds o’er bleak wolds sigh and grieve. 


Leaves that a mummy’s hand might hold, 
A thousand ages gone, 

Sere as the sedges still and cold 
By the dull marge of Acheron. 


The germ within the dark earth’s breast, 


That ne’er had felt the sun: 
The maiden’s heart, in strange unrest, 
Whose pulsings yet had scarce begun. 


And neither knew for what it yearned, 
And both seemed born to pine. 

How should the dust of earth have learned 
It thirsted for the dews divine ? 


Lo! like a vision, swift as tears 
Of joy on old earth’s face, 
The miracle of morn appears— 
The lily, virginal in grace. 


Easter! she hears the joy-bells ring, 
Her gaze to heaven turns. 
Tis Easter! and the soul of Spring, 
The Life of Life, within her burns. 
HENRY TYRRELL, 











ARE THE OLDEST PEOPLE 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 


IN. THE 


WORLD FOUND IN CALIFORNIA P 


MEN of science have maintained that the nat 
ural life of man is nearer one hundred years 
than the accepted three-score years and ten 
Yet, according to the register of interments in 
a large Eastern city, which may serve as a sam- 
ple, the mortality from old age is only about 
four per cent., the rest being made up of inher- 
ited or accidental diseases, most of which might 
have been prevented. How to avoid this pre- 
mature loss of life has been a question of interest 
to philosophers and physicians throughout the 
centuries. the 
made, as evidenced by the fact that the average 
length of life in the seventeenth century was 
thirteen years, in the eighteenth century twenty 


Progress in matter has been 


years, and in the nineteenth about thirty-eight 
years. Still, not more than one person in one 
hundred thousand lives to be a centenarian. 

Dr. Charles Heinkle once ‘The day 
will come when a man will not be considered a 


said ; 


back number wher he has reached his one-hun- 
dredth birthday, for the three-score years and 
ten allotted to man will be increased to twice 
that number.” It is not so very long since a 





VICTORIANNO, CHIEF OF THE SOBOBO INDIANS, 
ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SIX YEARS OLD. 


man considered old at fifty; no one 
dreamed then of a Gladstone, a Bismarck, 
Holmes, or Whittier who should in octogena- 
rian days actively pursue mental labors of the 
highest order. 

It is true that, occasionally, an instance of 
remarkable preservation of the faculties in 
extreme old age was known. There was the 
Ceuntess of Desmond, who died in the reign of 
James I., at the age of one hundred and forty- 
five, the victim of an accident. Who knows 
how long that career might have lasted but for 
this unfortunate contretemps ! 

Marie Prion, a French woman, died at St. 
Colombe in 1838, reputed to be one hundred 
and fifty-eight years old. She had lived for 
some time on goat’s milk and cheese, and had 
shrunk to a weight of forty-six pounds, but re- 
tained all her mental powers. Fontinelle wrote 
vigorously at ninety-nine. Monaldesco 
pared a history of his time at one hundred and 
fifteen. 
to those of the present day. 
ten years the average life of men has increased 
five years, and of women eight years. 

Forty-two centenarians were discovered in 
England last year ; of these, twelve were men 
and thirty were women. We are told by sci- 
entists that women live longer than men, and 


was 


pre- 


But such cases were few in comparison 
Even in the last 


among the various reasons assigned by them 
for this is the unique one of Tissot, who de- 
clared that the large amount of talking for 
which women are famous promoted the circula- 
tion of the blood without over-exerting the or- 
gans. Garrulity is, therefore, a healthful prac- 
tice and may be recommended for either sex. 
The last census of Chili shows an unusual pro 
portion of extremely old people among the pop 
ulation, there being two hundred and eleven 
men and two hundred and seventy-three wo- 
men in that country who have passed the cent- 
ury mark. The age of the oldest—Rafael 
Munoz, of Colchaqua-— was returned to the 
enumerators as one hundred and fifty. Three 
others were more than one hundred and thirty, 
and thirteen had passed one hundred and twen- 
ty, while fifty-three women and thirty - eight 
men gave in their ages as one hundred and ten. 
A full report of the centenarians in the United 
States would surprise many of its readers, for 
the number of men and women who have at- 
tained great age is much larger than is gener 
ally supposed ; and if the old could defy such 
accidental diseases as grippe and pneumonia 
their limit of life would be considerably ex- 
tended. 

If in Chili the conditions are such as to pro- 
long life, it would seem that California, partic- 
ularly its southern portion, must be en equally 
favorable place for longevity. The climate is 
similar to that of Chili, and the mode of liv- 
ing among the natives does not differ greatly. 
There are some very old people in this State. 


Two great disturbers of -healthy life are heat 
and cold ; therefore a climate which is not op- 
pressively warm in summer or extremely cold 
in winter offers immunity from such taxes on 
the An eminent British sanitarian 
says that the death rates are smaller in new 
sites or remote from old towns. The thickly 
settled Atlantic seaboard, then, is less likely to 


system. 


create centenarians than the broad stretches of 
the newly developed West. Pure air is an es- 
sential, and the region which permits even 
invalid to be out-cf-doors nearly every day in 


an 


the year cannot be excelled as a promoter of 
long life. Premature old age, neuralgia, and 
“colds” are oftener caused by living in close, 
hot rooms and sleeping without good ventilation 
than by exposure to fresh air. 

As an out-door life tends more than anything 
else to longevity, it is not surprising to learn 
that the oldest man of whom we have any rec- 
ord in the United States was an Indian. His 
name was Gabriel, and he was a well-known 
character of Castroville, California, until he 
died, in 1890, at the age of one hundred and 
forty-seven. There is now living in southern 
California an Indian chief, the head of the 
Sobobo tribe, made famous by Helen Hunt 
Jackson, who is.one hundred and thirty-six 
years old and has a wife considerably past one 
hundred. When * H. H.” visited California she 
made a call upon an Indian dame at San Ga- 
briel whose age was vouched for as one hun- 
dred and eighteen, and who conversed with the 
champion of her race through the aid of an in- 
terpreter. Close by the walls of the best pre- 
served mission on the coast live'three venerable 
women who are widely known as ‘* The belles 
of San Luis Rey.” One of them claims to be 
one hundred and twenty-eight, and the others 
are more than one hundred and twenty. They 
saw the first Mass that was celebrated in the 
mission, and helped to erect the mission walls, 
bringing a daily stint of sun-dried bricks or 
adobes—for the discipline of those days was 
strict and punishment awaited all the natives 
who shirked the tasks imposed upon them. 
They witnessed the secularization 
and the consequent rapid decay of the princely 
establishments of the padres. Relics of a by- 
gone era, they appear to enjoy the attention 
which every visitor bestows upon them, but 
they are decidedly averse to the camera, and 
were with difficulty persuaded to sit for the 
photograph used in the illustration. They were 
paid a quarter each, but one of them pretended 
she had not received her money and had to be 


decree of 


hale and happy, read without glasses until he 
was ninety-five, and still remembers the events 
of his life clearly. He attributes his long life to 
the fact that he never used tobacco or spir- 
ituous liquors. .»Presuameably the oldest printer 
in the world diéd a.gouple of years ago at Ven- 
tura, aged one hundred and three. Don José 
de la Rosa was born in Mexico, and sent by 
President Santa Afia to Monterey in 1843 with 
the first printing outfit brought to California. 
There he printed public documents for many 
years, yet he never learned to speak the English 
language. 

A Spanish lady died in Pomona not long ago 
whose family records showed that she was born 
in 1787. She remembered the building of the 
first mission establishe 1 in Alta California, at 
San Diego, and knew when her cousins fought 
in Spain against the rising Napoleon. She was 
a witness to the taking of Los Angeles by Gen- 
eral Fremont, and lost a son some years ago 
who was eighty-five. Although he is not a cen- 
tenarian, the pioneer white resident of southern 
John J. Warner—deserves mention 

He crossed the continent in 1831, 


California 

at this time. 
being twenty-four years old at the time, and has 
ever since been a respected citizen of Los An- 
geles. To him belongs the credit of first broach- 
ing to the world the 
nental railway. This was done ina lecture at 
Rochester, New York. The idea was taken up 
and bec :me so popular that the Federal govern- 
ment had surveys made along the most feasible 
route, through New Mexico and Arizona ; but 
the breaking out of the Rebellion made it im- 
possible for assistance to be received from the 
southern country, and the Central Pacific route 
was afterward fixed Mr. Warner is 
nearly blind, but has good health and still takes 
an active interest in current events. Until a 
few months ago Don Pio Pico, the last Mexican 
Governor of California, bade fair to attain the 
Few men of ninety-four 


scheme of a transconti- 


upon. 


age of one hundred. 
dare to drive alone through the streets of a 
city, but this Pico did until a few days before 
his death, apparently as vigorous as a man of 
seventy. At one time no Californian was more 
powerful or wealthy than he. 
vast and his hospitalities were without stint ; 
but he became involved in numerous law-suits 
and ended his eventful career a poor man. 

Other instances of great longevity might be 
mentioned. I venture the prediction that fifty 
years hence the Pacific coast will show a larger 
number of centenarians, in proportion to the 
population, than any other section of the United 
States. 

Briefly, if we would live to be one hundred, 
we should spend much time in the open air, 
avoid excesses of all kinds, keep the powers of 
body and mind occupied with congenial work, 
be cheerful and believe that life is worth living, 


His estates were 





THE BELLES OF SAN LUIS REY, ALL OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OLD, 


scolded like a child before the picture could be 
taken. 

In the Mexican division of the grand fiesta 
procession at Los Angeles, in the spring of 1894, 
rode Don Ygnacio Francisco de la Cruz Garcia, 
upright, apparently vigorous, managing his 
horse with the skill of a caballero, No person 
unacquainted with his history would have sur- 
mised that he had long passed the century mark, 
yet his age was one hundred and thirteen. He 
is now often seen walking near his home in the 
city, and is in possession of all his faculties, 
even that of sight, although at one time he was 
totally blind. There can be no doubt about his 
age, for he holds a certificate of his baptism on 
May 4th, 1781, in a Catholic church at San José 
de Gracia, in Mexico, He has a son eighty-six 
years old and his youngest child is over sixty. 

David McCoy, of Redlands, in San Ber- 
nardino County, is one of the few surviving 
veterans of the War of 1812. He was born on 
the 2d of May, 1790, in North Carolina, so will 
soon be one hundred and five years old, He is 


control our temper, avoid worrying, and live as 

simply and regularly as possible. Von Moltke 

was once asked to what he attributed his great 

age. ‘* The grace of God and temperance,” was 

his reply. CLARA SPALDING BRown. 
Los Angeles, California, 


The Era of Bicycling. 


“To buy a wheel, or not to buy a wheel, 
that’s the question,” soliloquize the Hamlets 
and everybody else nowadays. But the solil- 
oquies do not last long, and they have but one 
termination. The wheel is bought, of course. 
Greater and greater grows the host awheel. 
The infant hardly out of arms is riding now, 
and the grandmother leaves her knitting to 
spin along the road in bloomers, If you don’t 
“bike” you are like the unfortunate man who 
fell out of the balloon, and this year you will le 
less in the swim than ever without your faith- 
ful wheel, for 1896, Anno Domini, is going to be 
the greatest bicycle year the world has yetseen. 
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For five years the bicycle craze has been a ris- 
ing tide ; now it is at its flood. 

It is estimated that there are at least two 
million wheelmen and wheelwomen in the 
United States. This, it need hardly be said, is 
an astonishingly large number when the price of 
bicyclesi- ‘onsidered ; when they are reduced to 
a half or a quarter of their present cost, as they 
inevitably will be, there is danger that in pedal- 
ing humanity will forget the art of walking. 
But the rise of the bicycle is not to he regretted 
or decried. It is astep, or rather aspin, forward 
on the part of society. Gladstone says, ‘‘ phys- 
ically, morally, and socially the benefits that 
cycling confers upon its devotees are almost un- 
bounded,” and everybody who knows anything 
about the subject agrees with him. Probably 
women feel these benefits even more than do 
men. The bicycle has been a more potent in- 
fluence than any other toward dress reform, 
because a woman cannot ride who is tight-laced 
or cramped by her clothing. Wheeling along 
a pleasant road is wonderfully broadening and 
elevating to women who are compelled to keep 
their minds traveling a good deal in the narrow 
groove of things domestic. Mentally, as well as 
physically, they are benefited. 
voice is heard protesting against the use of 
The writer obtained the 
opinions cf a dozen eminent physicians on the 
question of whether cycling is injurious to 
women, and ‘emphatically and 
On the contrary, they were 


Occasionally a 


bicycles by women. 


unanimously 
they answered no. 
decidedly in favor of the use of the bicycle. 
The bicycle itself, after a long period of evo- 
lution, seems to have reached a nearly perfect 
state. The chief difference 
chines of last year and this will be a slight in 
crease in weight in the latter. It is now con- 
sidered that a wheel weighing about twenty 


between the ma- 


five pounds, and certainly not les; than twenty 
three pounds, is most suitable to the average 
rider. 


Woman in the 
Business World. 


A REVOLUTION has been wrought in woman’s 
position in the business world in the past quarter 
of acentury. Twenty years ago the girls of an 
ordinary middle-class family in which the father 
was a small business man, an expert merchant, 
r a farmer able to support his family in decen- 
cy and comfort, if not luxury, were expected to 
remain at home and help with the house-work 
until they went to preside over homes of their 
own. A man considered it something of a slur to 
have it said that his daughters went out to work. 
Time has reversed the sentiment. 
training is as much a matter of course for the 
daughters as for the sons, and no one is sur- 
prised when the daughters prefer to put the 
training to the test of 
devote their time to household duties varied 
with sewing-circles and tea. The latest 
reports show that between 1870 and 1890 the in- 


( 


A business 


practice rather than 
cepbsus 


crease in the number of women employed in all 
gainful pursuits was 113 per cent., while in 
trade and transportation the increase was 1.051 
per cent. 

In most this state of 
things the fact is overlooked that it is the busi- 
ness woman, not the working woman, in the 


discussions of new 


usual sense, who is the new economic factor. 
The industrial revolution has taken the old-time 
domestic arts of spinning, weaving, shoemak- 
ing, cloak-making, preserving, canning, butter- 
making and a host of other employments from 
the home to the workshop, and the women who 
once eked out the laborer’s meagre wages by 
home industry have followed their lost trades to 
the factory. It is doubtfulif the change has 
really affected the relative importance of wo- 
man’s labor in manufacturing processes. 

The dynamic force which has brought about 
the business woman, the wheelwoman, the col- 
lege woman, is the development of the idea that 
woman is an individual, not an appendage ; 

that she has social duties and moral responsibil- 
ities as well as man. 

The change in public sentiment which induces 
the comfortable head of the family to give his 
daughters, as well as his sons, business training 
or collegiate education accounts for the grow- 
ing proportion of women in such pursuits as 
book-keeping, telegraphy, stenography, teach- 
ing, selling goods. And this change of senti- 
ment itself is due to the great progress of edu- 
cation and invention, 

The new inventions had much to do with wo- 
man’s entrance into trade and transportation, 
as the census bulletins phrase it. Until business 
was done on an immense scale, necessitating a 
great deal of specializing, there was no oppor- 
tunity for women. When a salesman in a dry- 
goods shop had to go from counter to counter 
with his customer, showing her delicate laces 
here and heavy bolts of flannel there, woman 
was not physically equal to the task —f selling 
goods. When the lace-counter became a depart- 
ment in a great shop, a weak-backed girl was 
capable of attending it. The extension of the 
railroads, the invention of the telegraph and 
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telephone, the development of the means of 
transportation and communication, the changes 
in methods of trade, the spread of education 
have all had to do with the revolution in wo- 
man’s economic position. 

As yet woman has not proved the success in 
business pursuits the advocates of unlimited in- 
dustrial opportunities hoped she would. The 
apathetic, heartless shirker is conspicuous every- 
where. The woman who has gone to the top, 
where there is a high salary, appreciation, and a 
chance to be a live factor in the dynamic social 
movement, is almost an exception. Reasons 
for this lack of success are numerous. Over 
some of them the individual can have little 
control. Woman’s under-development in the 
warring centuries, when, because of her physical 
inferiority she was regarded as an appendage 
of the warrior, has left her lacking in self- 
reliance, judgment, concentration, unable to 
sink self and family and to take the broad view 
of the industrial field. Time and the general 
uplifting and evolution of society alone can 
make women strong-nerved, self - controlled, 
far-seeing individuals. Only the development 
of a strong public sentiment and of a feeling of 
social responsibility among employers as well as 
workmen can bring about the first requisite for 
good work—good wages. 

The same force which has drawn woman into 
the industrial field is gradually removing her 
disabilities. Her long-neglected faculties are 
being developed by her new amusements and 
her new interests. The bicycle is bringing her 
health and concentration of mind. The extension 
of political rights and her club are broadening 
her view. Her wants are more numerous. Her 
standard of comfort is going up and, according 
to the economic rule, her wages must follow 
and her value as an economic factor increase. 

Mary E. J. KELLry. 





Two ‘* Juliets.’’ 


Wrw YORK has been given an unusual amount 
of Shakespeare this season. During one week 
we had ‘** Julius Cesar” at the Broadway Thea- 
tre and two performances of ‘* Romeo and 
Juliet,” one at Daly’s and the other at Palmer’s. 
Whether or not New York is grateful is another 
matter ; surely the theatre-goers did not show 
their appreciation by crowding the houses and 
compelling the display of the sign, ‘‘ Standing- 
room Only.” This inappreciation continued 
notwithstanding the fact that the performances 
of Shakespeare’s most romantic and poetical 
drama were particularly fine and satisfactory— 
the Juliets being notably so. The Montagues 
and Capulets were gentle-people, and the scene 
of the play is laid within the precincts of high 
society. When there is in the players repre- 
senting members of these noble houses any lack 
of distinction of manner or appearance then 
there is a failure, great or small, according to 
the measure of the lack. There is probably no 
better standard to apply to Montague and Cap- 
ulet, in estimating their mimic work, than this 
one of high breeding. According to this stand- 
ard the **‘ Romeo and Juliet” at Daly’s is far 
superior to that at Palmer’s. Mrs. Potter and 
Mr. Bellew took the chief parts at the former 
theatre, while Mrs. Julia Marlowe-Taber and 
her husband were the Romeo and the Juliet of 
the Palmer production. Mrs. Potter, we have 
been told any time these ten years past—ever 
since, indeed, that lady forsook the ranks of the 
amateurs to become a professional—is crude in 
her acting and sadly deficient in the art to 
which she has given her life and her talents. 
This was probably true ten years ago, but it is 
not true to-day; indeed, it is quite untrue, as 
Mrs. Potter has become thoroughly finished in 
her art—acting with grace and vigor, reading 
with intelligence and musical expression. In 
her Juliet, however, the chief merits are the 
girlishness of it and the high breeding of the 
impassioned child of the play. In these regards 
it is scarcely probable that New York ever saw 





a more satisfactory Juliet. Indeed, there is no 
failure anywhere—though to be sure some parts 
aro better than others. 

The other Juliet, Mrs. Taber, is also young, 
beautiful, and charming. It is probably true 
that she is gifted with more of the divine spark 
than the other lady mentioned, but it is also 
true that in her appearance and her manner 
there was less of high-bred distinction. Even 
though she may have acted with more fire and 
more effect, this serious deficiency—a deficiency 
that would scarcely have been noted except for 
the inevitable comparison with Mrs. Potter 
lowers the level of the performance so that it 
did not rank as a whole higher than the rival 
Juliet across the street. 

Each performance had its special excellence, 
and the real lovers of Shakespearean drama, 
few though they now be, are not likely soon to 
forget these very notable productions, both of 
which had the advantage of beautiful scenery 
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and rich costumes. The Romeos differed more 
greatly than the Juliets, and in the part of the 
impetuous young Montague Mr. Bellew had so 
much the advantage that a comparison would 
be unkind. It is not necessary to go into fur- 
ther details as to these revivals, but the poor 
audiences attracted by them were most con- 
vincing evidence that just now New York is 
not particularly desirous of seeing Shakespeare’s 
plays. The metropolitan theatre-goers of this 
present year want novelty; they want first to 
be amused, and this condition having been met, 
they are willing to stand a little sentiment, a 
little poetry, a little art. They accept that 
which they cannot understand—plays in French, 
Italian, and Cockney English—and congratulate 
themselves that they are patrons of high art, 
but that wh‘ch is domestic by birth or by adop- 
tion they sniff at with a fine disdain which would 
be thoroughly amusing if it were not so awfully 
sad. 


Stevenson’s Samoan Life. 


THE vital, human interest that Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s residence there has lent to far- 
away Samoa has been brought to vivid local 
realization by the experiences of the United 
States Consul-General to Apia, the Hon. James 
H. Mulligan, of Kentucky, and his charming 
wife. 

Fresh from that strange tropic land of feast- 
ing and sunshine—a very Arcadia—lovely Mrs. 
Mulligan seems a genuine embodiment of the 
genial atmosphere whose breath eked out so 
blithely the waning life of the courageous 
author-invalid. For Stevenson’s hand-to-hand 
struggle with disease and death was a cheerful 
struggle to the end. 

How he delighted in Samoa, and what an 
idol—what a fetich the natives made of this 
big-souled friend ! 

These simple-hearted savages abound in grati- 
tude and loving-kindness. ‘Indeed, the white 
man might learn many a homely lesson of them. 
Just as, out of fond appreciation, the Samoans 
conferred upon Stevenson the honorary title of 
“chief,” so did they thrust many similar dis- 
tinctions upon our consul and his wife. Mrs. 
Mulligan, by admiring natives, was created 
‘*Taupon,” the highest rank the Samoans can 
bestow upon a female. Chiefs and ‘‘ Taupons ” 
rank together, and are so exclusive and august 
that an individual language is reserved for 
them. The ‘‘ Taupon” accompanies the chief 
in councils of war, leads the native dances and 
cricket games—the favorite Samoan sport. She 
is constantly accompanied by her ‘‘ an aluma,” 
or train of maids-of-honor. 

The native acting ‘‘ Taupon,” Mrs. Mulli- 
gan’s devoted adherent, Sueina, the professional 
beauty of Samoa, is pictured in her aboriginal 
state costume—or lack of costume. This cos- 
tume, a thing of common, or rather of neuter 
gender, consists of a négligé bit of drapery 
about the loins made of wood-pulp and called 
a ‘“lava-lava,’ a head-dress, and the sacred 
’—a badge of su- 


ivory necklace, the ‘ ula-lei 
preme distinction. 

It is only in deference to prudish Caucasian 
prejudice, that the natives ever don any but 
their own primeval attire. Wearing “store 
clothes ” weakens the Samoan lungs, it is said— 
although nothing more restricting than the 
gorgeous ‘* Mother Hubbards” affected by the 
dusky belles on Sunday ever enters into their 
sartorial philosophy. The ambition, though, of 
Lucifer has the mighty ‘‘ Taupon ” Sueina, who 
scorns all native suitors and vows to marry 
only a fine white man and have handsome 
houses and fashionable clothes! So much for 
civilization’s deadly work! Tonga, the chief, 
has sought her dusky hand in vain, and Malieto 
and Tamasese, rival claimants of the Samoan 
throne, now leading the rebellion. Sueina has 
been educated by the nuns at Samoa. Sheisa 
clever German scholar. Her letter to Mrs. Mul- 
ligan, written since the return of the latter to 
her Kentucky home, is a sample of Sueina’s 
English. ‘* Leata-o-le-po,” meaning ‘‘ Shadow 
of the Night,” is the Samoan sobriquet be- 
stowed upon our consul’s wife, because of her 
propensity for sleepless nocturnal flittings at 
all hours through the consulate. The letter 
runs in part as follows : 

‘* Dear Loving Frrenp LEATA-O-LE-PO:!—I am go- 
ing to write you some few lines in this paper to ask 
you if you are quite well in God’s love, and I am very 
well, and if you are just the same, then we will give 
thanks to God because he nurses us all. Dear loving 
friend Leata-o-le-po, in that day we went to the 
steamer to take you on board, my mind was full of 
love and my heart was broken. When I think of you 
then Iecry. Ido not help my heart is allways think of 
you because I know very well is only you the Lady 
who came to Samoa is good and very kind, All the 
people of our country allways talk about you, they 
allways ask about you, and they say you are the only 
white Lady they know who is the true high chief in 
your manners, because you don’t choose anybody is 
just the same to you what is good and is not good. 
Dear loving friend Leata-o-le-po, when I walk in the 
front of the Consulate, then I talk about in my mind if 
you were there you will call me, and if I sit in my 
fale kele then I look to your house, then I talk about 
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with my girls that if you were here you wih come 


, 


down and sit together with us.” . . 


Yet another of Mrs. Mulligan’s barbaric wor- 
shipers is Salanoa Muliufi, a great high chief- 
tain, son of King Mataafa, now in exile, whom 
Stevenson so vigorously championed. This 
unique correspondent, in a recent letter to Mrs. 
Mulligan, addresses her as ‘‘ Your Highness,” 
and deplores his inability to keep his promise of 
securing for her a ‘‘ manumea,” that remarka- 
ble tropical bird with alleged rudimentary 
teeth, popularly supposed to be the missing link 
between fin-de-siécle fowls and the extinct if 
not apocryphal dodo. 

Mrs. Mulligan revels in her savage friend- 
ships. ‘‘ See what a touch of ‘the universal’ 
great nature has bestowed upon me,” she 
laughs, ‘“‘since within a few short months, 
with equal zest, I’ve gone into a Washington 
dinner on the arm of a cabinet officer, and sat 
tailor-wise on a mat beside a barbaric chief and 
partaken of a native feast.” 

It is this bohemianism coupled with her fine 
mentality that marks the similarity between 
Mrs. Mulligan and that other brilliant woman, 
Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson, the author’s spir- 
itual complement, supplement, and ideal help- 
mate. Mrs. Mulligan’s admiration for this 
couple was supreme. Stevenson’s death was 
almost a personal disaster to her. 

Mrs. Mulligan was a centre of the same de- 
lightful coterie in Samoa that knew the influ- 
ence of Stevenson’s charming household. And 
what a brilliant, merry party at that Vailima 
home, to which Mrs. Stevenson, with her chil- 
dren, has just taken back her heavy widow’s 
heart. She will never return to America, she 
says. 

Judge James H. Mulligan, himself one of the 
most brilliant and delightful men in diplomatic 
circles, a cordial, confidential friend of Mr. 
Stevenson, gives us many an interesting peep 
into the author’s Samoan life. He smiles when 
he recalls how eagerly Stevenson, despite his 
feeble health, enjoyed a dance—always being 
the last one to desist. Mr. Mulligan also says: 
“ But if Mr. Stevenson found delight in any 
one thing it was a feast, particularly a native 
feast, with its ceremony, its troops of smiling na- 
tives_in gaudy ‘ lava-lavas,” flower-decked and 
freshly oiled. Their gifts and sounding, stately 
compliments went to his heart like incense.” 

The scene in the illustration of. the ‘‘ khava’ 
drinking at the ‘‘ Feast of the Loving Heart,” 
which Judge Mulligan describes, Stevenson 
touched upon in the very last of his Vailima 
letters, that of October 6th, 1894. This charac- 
teristic function was in celebration of the re- 
lease from prison of the rebels against the fac- 
titious government whose cause Mr. Stevenson 
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earnestly espoused. It was these gratefu. na- 
tives who built as a tribute to their beloved 
champion the road which Mr. Stevenson has 
called the ‘‘ Road of Gratitude,” a more ac- 
curate translation from the Samoan, however, 
being the ‘‘ Road of the Loving Heart.” 

His last journey over his cherished ‘* Road of 
the Loving Heart” was a silent journey whose 
end was at his sepulchre. Here, borne by sim- 
ple, sorrowing savages, and followed by only 
five or six white men, among whom was our 
consul, they laid him in the spot that he had 
chosen upon the summit of the steep and lonely 
Mount Vala, that rises in poetic perspective at 
the back of the United States consulate. 


* Here he lies, where he longed to be; 
Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
Aud the hunter is home from the hill.” 


Daisy FirzHuGH AYRES. 


People Talked About. 


=ZOoua has told an interviewer that he is not 
a rich man; that his annual income is only 
twenty thousand dollars and that he spends 
nearly all of that in maintaining his luxurious 
home, His new book, ‘‘ Rome,” is likely to be 
his greatest success financially, and he has esti- 
mated that it may bring him thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars all told. He has already sold the 
serial rights of it for ten thousand dollars. 

In a recent address on novelists at the City 
of London College, Frederick Dolman said that 
8S. Baring-Gould’s ‘*‘ Mehalah,” the most success- 
ful of his entertaining romances, was rejected by 
three English publishers, and finally sold for 
two hundred and fifty dollars. The novel was 
one of the most profitable ever published by the 
firm that bought it, and the incident is chiefly 
interesting for the reason that the mere change 
of a name makes Baring-Gould’s experience 
true of a dozen celebrated modern novelists. 

=Within a little more than a year Justice 
Stephen J. Field will have attained his ambi- 
tion of passing the record of Justice Story, who 
sat on the Supreme Bench for thirty-four years. 
But even then it is a question whether Mr. Field 
will retire. He was eligible for retirement both 
in point of age and service ten years ago, but 
though he is now eighty, he is in no way in- 
capacitated for his arduous work. His family 
record for longevity and the predisposition of 
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service on the Supreme Bench to a green old age 
are both in favor of his continued activity. 

= Millais has always been fond of taking his 
friends as his models, and according to a Lon- 
don journal the chief figure in The Huguenot 
Lovers is General Lempriére, an old personal 
friend of the painter’s, and the young girl a 
Miss Ryan. Charles Dickens’s daughter, Ma- 
dame Perugini, figures in The Bloch Brun- 
seiche. It is flattering to American pride to 
note that the election of Millais to the presi- 
dency of the Royal Academy has attracted 
hardly more comment in the daily press of Lon- 
don than the election of Edwin A. Abbey to 
membership. Very favorable notice is taken 
of Mr. Abbey’s triumphs in various branches 
of art, from pen and ink to oil. 

Miss Abbe Carter Goodloe isa dainty Louis- 
ville girl of distinguished Southern lineage, who 
has awakened to sudden fame in the realm of 
letters through her recent charming stories of 
girls’ college life. She naively confesses to a 
supreme surprise herself at the great success of 
her first literary venture. ‘ Just think !” she 
cries in girlish glee ; ‘‘ the whole first edition of 
three thousand was sold out entirely in less 
than two months—and I an absolutely unknown 
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author! Still”—in a swift tone of deprecation 
—‘*that may not be very much, [ know so lit- 
tle about such things.” Miss Goodloe is a Welles- 
ley girl, the youngest woman who had ever 


taken her degree at that institution at the time 


that she was graduated there. The ** cacoethes 
scribendi” seems not to have possessed her un- 
til her subsequent ‘ finishing ” days at a Paris 
school, and still later when she returned to 
America. Her attractive college stories show 
her to be entirely au fait in athletic sports, in 
which she is something of an adept. Miss 
Goodloe leaves in May for Manitoba, to spend 
the summer there with English friends. 

=Thomas A. Edison visited Detroit, his old 
home, for the first time in years, recently, and 
his chief concern there seemed to be to find 
John Thomas, the man who taught him the 
Morse alphabet, when the inventor was a boy. 
That desire gratified, he hunted up some friends 
and sat up with them till one o’clock in the 
morning, talking of old times and new. Among 
the interesting things he told them were that 
he rarely takes more than four hours’ sleep at 
nisht and that when he was working on the 
incandescent light he engaged a brass band to 
play in the laboratory to keep his employés 
awake. To his former neighbors Edison ap- 
peared to be stouter, deafer, and very visibly 
older than they had expected. He had a cigar 
in his mouth every waking moment of the time 
he stayed in Detroit. 

Boston, the ‘‘ Modern Athens,” is peculiarly 
represented in the present Congress, if it can be 
said to be represented at all. It has two young 
Representatives, John F, Fitzgerald, Democrat, 
and Harrison H. 
Atwood, Repub- 
lican, They are 
two of the 
youngest men in 
the House, the 
former being 
thirty-one, the 
latter thirty- 
two. Both are 
shrewd, hus- 
tling politicians 
and have trav- 
eled to Wash 
ington via ward, 
city, and State committees. The one is in the 
directory as a dealer in real estate and an in- 
surance agent, the other is an architect. Con- 
gressman Fitzgerald, the only Democrat from 
New England in either branch of Congress, 
is known in Boston only as “ Fitzy.” As 
* Fitzy” he has time and time again put his 
shoulder to the wheel, and as ‘ Fitzy” he pre- 
sides over the political destinies of the conglom- 
erate North End, where pure-blooded Amer- 
icans are but as a handful in the thousands of 
Italians, Hebrews, Irish, and Portuguese, 
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ONE of the most serious problems of modern 
civilization is that of which two factors are the 
rapid pace of life and the limitations of human 
endurance. A man who would keep up in the 
race must go with all his might and never stop ; 
otherwise he is sure to lag behind, and be re- 
garded by his friends, before he reaches middle 
life, as a failure. Then, again, unless his suc- 
cess has been most unusual and extraordinary, 
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THE BANISHMENT OF FATIGUE. 


a harmless stimulant, which will invigorate the 
brain, the muscles, the heart, the nerves, and 
the stomach, so that the tired worker may finish 
his task without that dangerous fatigue which 
is one of the most perplexing symptoms of this 
Jin-de-siécle age. 

This Vino Kolafra is not merely a proprietary 
article, hoisted into popular favor by skillful 
It is the opposite of this, and its 


advertising. 


by Dr. N. Hudson, United States Navy ; by Dr. 
James Neish, Port Royal, Jamaica; by Dr. 
John V. Shoemaker, Philadelphia ; by Dr. R. 
W. Lowe, Ridgefield, Connecticut; by Dr. J. P. 
Koonse, Lafayette, Indiana, and by many others 
in various parts of Europe and America. 
ognizing the immense value of a tonic made 
from this nut, those skillful chemists, the Bruns- 
wick Pharmical Company, after exhaustive ex- 
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the race is not over when middle-life is attained ; 
on the contrary, as a usual thing, with dimin- 
ished strength, a man must keep on doing tasks 
beyond his strength and endurance so long as 
his lifelasts. Theartificial expedients to which 
men very often resort when thus crowded be- 
yond their natural pace almost universally do 
infinite harm and the smallest amount of tem- 
porary good. Therefore, when we see a man 
fortifying himself with liquor or with drugs, 
we generally regard him with extreme pity, 
and look forward t6 his break-down as quite 
inevitable. But for very, very many of the 
workers in this busy and bustling world some 
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kind of stimulant is, at times at least, absolutely 
required. The difficulty has been to find a 
stimulant which serves its purpose without any 
ill effects, and the taking of which does not be- 
come a fixed and pernicious habit. It is the 
purpose of this article to show that such a stim- 
ulant has been found, and to convey, at the 
same time, the gratifying intelligence that this 
stimulant is now easily and cheaply accessible 
to all who may feel the need of it. 

Sojourners in the West Indies and travelers 
in Africa long ago remarked that the natives 
who chewed the nut of the Sferculia acuminata 
tree were able to perform great feats of endur- 
ance with little food and without injury or in- 
convenience to themselves. The quite natural 
inference was that this nut had some unusual 
virtue, and so scientists and medical men with 
a taste for original research have experimented 
with it in its natural state, and with extracts 
and tinctures made from it. This has resulted 
in the introduction of that stimulant, the need 
of which was spoken of in the preceding para- 
graph, Now, any one who will take the trouble 
to buy a bottle of this Vino Kolafra will obtain 
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virtues have been recognized by tie best scien- 
tists of the day, after a complete test of its ac- 
tion in given cases. The medical men of the 
army and navy have been particularly inter- 
ested, as it is desirable in those services to have 
just such a stimulant to use when work is hard 
and exhausting and rations are scarce and 
irregular. It is interesting to see what Medical 
Director A. L. Gihon, of the United States Navy, 
has said of the medicinal properties of the nut 
from which Vino Kolafra is made. In a report 
to the National Medical Society he said that he 
‘*had occasion to use it in the treatment of neu- 
rasthenia. The patient was a lady. Her ner- 
vous system was seriously 
deranged ; she suffered with 
excruciating headache, 
nausea, insomnia, great de- 
spondency, palpitation, in- 
ter-costal neuralgia, and im- 
perfect secretions. After 
treatment with quinine, ar- 
senic, iron, bitter tonics, 
guarana, etc., the symptoms 


were not mitigated.” He 
then administered a_ pre- 
scription made from this 


nut with remarkable effect. 
The headache disappeared 
entirely, the appetite was 
recovered, muscular vigor 
regained and mental dejec- 
tion refreshing 
sleep produced, and the se- 
normal. 
The remedy caused no gas- 


reliev ed, 


cretions became 


tric disturbance or consti- 
pation, as had attended the prior use of choco- 
late. The remarkably satisfactory results of 
this induced him ‘*to recommend the 
remedy as a nerve stimulant and an iuvigorat- 
ing and waste-preventing agent in other neu- 
It produced its effects without 


case 


rasthenic cases 
marked excitation of the circulation, and con- 
sequently with no after-effects of depression or 
exhaustion. It is a mental exhilarant, over- 
coming despondency and brightening the intel- 
lect without resultant languor. It imparts tone 
to the muscular apparatus and secreting or- 
gans.” 

Similar suggestions as to the medicinal value 
of this plant have been made by Dr, Leon Ernst 
Monnet, of the Faculty of Paris and Chief of 
the Clinic Staff of the Faculty of Medicine at 
Lille ; by Dr. Edouard Heckel, Professor of the 
School of Medicine in Marseilles ; by Professor 
R. Du Bois, of the Faculty of Science, Lyons ; 
by Dr. Dujardin-Baumetz, editor-in-chief of the 
Bulletin Géneral Therapeutique, Paris ; by Dr. 
Bernard Schuchardt, Privy Counselor in Gov- 
ernment Medicine, of Gotha; by Dr, William 
C. Wile, editor New England Medical Monthly; 


periments, have succeeded in manufacturing, in 
accordance with the suggestions above alluded 
to, Vino Kolafra, which is put up in convenient 
form, and which is as palatable to take as port, 
sherry, or Madeira. These chemists have prepar- 
ed the extracts and tinctures, as well as the wine, 
for the use of the government surgeons, and the 
favorable reports that have been made have 
been based on the results of the use of their 
preparations. Not only have the medical men 
who have tried it on their patients indorsed it, 
but those who have felt the need for some such 
thing and have tried it on themselves, have 
also testified with gratifying enthusiasm to the 
benefits which result from its use. 

The athlete in training frequently suffers 
from exhaustion, and then from an inordinate 
desire or thirst for intoxicating beverages. 
Such beverages at such a time retard his train- 
ing and do him infinite harm. All trainers of 
experience recognize this, and those who have 
tried this new wine on their men say that it an- 
swers the purpose admirably, preventing the 
exhaustion and also the dangerous thirst allud 
ed to. Hear what Mr. M. C. Murphy, trainer 
for Yale University and for the New York Ath- 
letic Club has said : 

‘“‘T used Vino Kolafra freely myself before 
giving it to my men. It acts at once on the 
nervous system, and in this way braces up the 
muscles. More, it keeps them braced, and, be- 
sides giving the system an immediate lift, im- 
proves the general health. I know of nothing 
except Vino Kolafra, besides food, sleep, exer- 
consclen- 
It cer- 


cise, and good habits, which can be 
tiously given by a trainer to his men. 


tainly is a remarkable drug, or food, I leave 
others to decide which. 
its effects.” 

Mr. Murphy then went on to enumerate the 
benefits which resulted from the use of Vino 


I can only speak as to 


Kolafra. He said that wher a man used it he 
could not train him tired, as the wine appeared 
to kill fatigue. He found it also an aid todiges- 
tion and an alleviation of thirst. ‘* It gives,” he 
said, ‘‘staying power. A man can run harder 
and longer ; a crew can row faster and longer. 
The simple fact is, it adds as much power to the 
muscles as coal does to an engine. Again, in 
keeping the pulse even, the heart regular, the 
temperature normal, the nervous system prop- 
erly keyed up, it is a wonderful help in disci- 
pline. Over-drinking and over-eating are the 
two principal factors adverse to health with 
which the trainer has to deal.” 

Other trainers, notably Mr. William Robinson 
of Cornell University, and Captain Charles 
White of the Clinton Athletic Club of New York 
City, coincide with Mr. Murphy in all that he 
has said. Indeed, the English athletes who were 
here at the international games last autumn 
marveled at the condition of the American con- 
testants. Their training appeared to be perfect, 
and the result was a long line of world record- 
breaking victories. The trainers who had the 
Americans in charge do not hesitate to say that 
the use of Vino Kolafra by their young men 
was what made the wonderful difference in con- 
dition between them and their English cousins. 

The use of Kolafra is beneficial in other di- 
rections than those hitherto mentioned. It isa 
most satisfactory antidote for alcohol, opium, 
cocaine, and the other stimulants to which peo- 
ple become addicted. Dr. James Neish, an emi- 
nent physician of Jamaica, ** For ine- 
briety it is a specific. A single dose will cause 
all signs of intoxication to disappear in half an 
hour.” That surely is an admirable thing’ to 
know, for to many a man an efficacious “ pick- 
me-up” after an indiscretion at the wrong time 
is invaluable. But there is something better 
still about Kolafra. It is an entirely satisfying 
substitute for alcoholic stimulants and other 
narcotics. The morbid person who feels a de- 
sire for-liquor or for opium need only take a 
wine-glass of this new tonic, and almost in- 
stantly the desire for an intoxicant or a nar- 
cotic vanishes. This surely is a good thing to 
know, and if Vino Kolafra did nothing else 
than this it would be an invaluable addition to 
the remedies science and nature in combination 


Says : 


have provided for the ills of men. 

The world was much excited, a few years ago, 
by the announcement made by Dr. Brown-Se- 
quard that he had discovered a kind of elixir of 
life which would make the old young and re- 
store the ravages of time. He announced that 
he had experimented on himself, and in his sev- 
entieth year he had all the vigor of early mid- 
dle life. It may have been that Dr. Brown-Se- 
quard was experimenting on correct scientific 
lines, but he died before perfecting to the satis- 
faction of medical men generally the value of 
his discovery. While awaiting the results of 
the investigations of Brown-Sequard’s succes- 
sors, if there be any, it is pleasant to be able to 
announce that Vino Kolafra almost 
what this elixir of life was designed to do, for it 


will do 


is an admirable tonic in strengthening those or- 
gans of life which first suffer in the process of 
decay when a man has passed the mevidian and 
starts down the hill on the other side. 

Many chemists in different parts of the world 
have endeavored to make a preparation from 
the fruit of the Sterculia acuminata, but never 
till now has there been placed on the market a 
preparation which any intelligent person can 
self - administer. The Brunswick Pharmical 
92 William Street, New York, 
are to be congratulated on their 
in supplying to the world such an admirable 


Company, of 
success 


tonic—a tonic that tones and strengthens the 
whole frame; a tonic that banishes weakness, 
whether physical, mental, or moral; a tonic 
which, when tried, will prove a priceless boon 
to all of the human family who struggle under 
adverse conditions against the heavy tasks of 
life. 
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MISS WHEELER. “ Well! 


outfit as a wrench or an oil-can. 


AMATERR ABHLETICS 
CRPQ SIRE FLA 


The Foot=ball Conference. 


REPRESENTATIVES of Harvard, Yale, Prince 
ton, Cornell, and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who form the foot-ball conference com- 
mittee on rules, will meet at the University 
Athletic Club, March 28th, with power to act. 
At their meeting March 15th only an informal 
had failed to 
bring with them the powers of representation. 

The first organized with Walter 
Camp, of Yale, as chairman, and the discussion 
which followed directed principally to 
needed reforms in the present method of mak- 
ing a fair catch, as also the rules which have to 
do with the number and the duties of the offi- 
cials, 

In the Harvard-Princeton game last fall it 
was agreed that a player after catching must 
touch the ball to the ground if he desired to 


talk resuited, as the delegates 
meeting 


was 


run. This act gave to an opponent the right 
to tackle. 
molested in any way under penalty of a foul. 

The rule improvised for the game in question 
worked very well, and it seems probable that 
the conference will adopt it. The delegates to 
a man believe that it is best suited to guard 
against unnecessary rough play, which has been 
its chief characteristic in the past. 

It is likely that the question in regard to the 
number of officials will develop an argument. 
While one delegate will favor one umpire, an- 
other may persist in the contention that two 
umpires are absolutely necessary in judging 
thoroughly the doings of the players. 

I must myself confess to the decided opinion 
that inasmuch as it is a physical impossibility 
for even two men to watch twenty-two men 
and lose sight of nothing, at least two umpires 
should be on the field, and the referee and lines- 
men should further be empowered to point out 
cases of infringement of those rules, the en- 
forcement of which falls to the share of an um- 


Otherwise the catcher could not be 


pire. 

As to the formation of the teams relative to 
mass and flying-wedge plays, another difference 
of opinion will arise ; but an agreement will 








PUTTING HER BEST FOOT FORWARD. 


MR. BIKEMAN. “ There, Miss Wheeler, thanks to Brown’s Shoe Dressing, no one would imagine that you had just taken a 
twenty-mile spin over a dusty road. Wait until I dress my own shoes, and then we can go on into town.” 


That is an improvement. 


be quite easily reached, inasmuch as the dele- 
gates representing Yale, Princeton, and Cor- 
nell, together with Paul Dashiel, who will at- 
tend as the experienced official of many cham 
pionship matches, are in favor of making such 
plays impossible. 

For the good of the game they should be 
made impossible. At the same time every ef- 
fortshould be directed toward the development 
of a free, open running and kicking game. 

The conference will undoubtedly accomplish 
one great good, and that is the establisbment of 
a code which will be recognized universally. 
If the meeting should result in inaugurating a 
mutual and peaceful understanding between 
the big colleges they will have accomplished 
something for which every one interested in the 
healthful growth of university sports will be 
devoutly thankful. 

YALE’S CHANCES AT HENLEY GoOop. 

According to Mr. Charles 8. Francis, who 
stands, as a Cornell graduate, in the same rela- 
tion to rowing at the Ithaca university as Rob- 
ert J. Cook does at Yale, the defeated Cornell 
eight made the fatal mistake of remaining too 
long at Henley before the regatta. This opinion 
is particularly valuable from the fact that Mr. 
Francis went over with the Cornell crew and 
remained with them, as adviser, to the end. 

Assured that Yale has excellent material for 
a ’varsity crew, and believing that she will 
benefit by the experiences of the Cornell oars- 
men, Mr. Francis thinks, so I am informed on 
most excellent authority, that the representa- 
tives of ‘‘Old Eli” will win the Grand Chal- 
lenge cup in England’s greatest aquatic event. 

The writer believes as Mr. Francis does, and 
furthermore thinks it would be a wise thing, in- 
deed, for Yale coaches to arrange for some seri- 
ous talks with Mr. Francis before their depart- 
ure for England on June 6th. 

He could give no end of good advice and 
hints by the bushel, all the products of experi- 
ence. He might tell them, for instance, that 
the English climate is enervating, and that the 
greatest of care must be observed in working a 
crew, in order that the frequent and sudden 
changes in the weather from hot to cold may 
not induce a staleness which renders a man un- 
fit for work at all, much less fora race. And 
he might emphasize the point by telling of 
the Cornell crew’s experience, which, with little 


hard work on the water, were ‘‘ mowed down ” 
by the weather. 

Mr. Francis might further tell Yale men that 
even English crews, who are accustomed to 
such weather, fight shy of any stay at Henley 
over brief periods, say of three to five days be- 
fore a particular race. Then, again, Cornell’s 
teetotal diet system might be alluded to as a 
wrong one, and the fact exploited that English 
crews, after years of experience, are firm in the 
belief that stimulants in moderation are a neces- 
sary guard, in such a climate as theirs, against 
staleness. 

Then it might be argued that if English oars 
men found that an ounce of prevention in the 
shape of moderate drinking 
—was worth a pound of cure in fighting a fickle 
malarial climate, then so much more would it 
be necessary for a foreign crew, not used to the 
climate at all, to include a moderate amount of 
stimulants in its training. 

Furthermore it might be pointed out that 
change of diet is not a serious question if prop- 


at meals, of course 


erly considered. In this respect it is only neces- 
sary to remember the cast-iron rule observed by 
all who travel a great deal, that seasonings and 
other things which induce an artificial thirst 
are to be avoided, and those vegetables which 
contain a large percentage of water given a 
prominent place on the daily menu. 

In the opinion of many experts in judging a 
crew’s speed, Cornell, for the first two weeks 
after their arrival at their quarters at Henley, 
could row faster than any other crew entered in 
the regatta. 
on the Thames, which is admittedly malarial 
in its climate, together with evils resulting in 
a failure to include stimulants in the dietary of 
the crew, resulted in a physical enervation that 
rendered the chances of success small indeed. 

Yet what does history say of Cornell’s defeat / 
First, they paddled to the start in a crippled 
condition, and for the powerful reasons above 
cited, after which they maintained, up to the 
mile post, or during seventeen hundred and sixty 
yards of the total distance of the course, twenty- 
three hundred and ten yards—more than three 
fourths of the way, mind—a lead over their op- 
ponents. 

When we stop to consider, in the light of such 
a showing, that they rowed in the wind on the 
Berks side of the course, the other or Bucks 


A residence of five weeks, however, 











Hereafter, Brown’s Shoe Dressing shall be as much a part of my 


side of the river being sheltered by the fleet of 
deusely-packed house-boats, their performance 
showed only too plainly that, far from being 
outclassed, they and 


were really, 


weather conditions otherwise being the same 


physical 


for both, the superiors of their English oppo 
nents, 

It is only necessary to grant that Yale men 
can row as well as Cornell to see that Yale, 
profiting by Cornell’s experience, should have a 
most excellent chance of winning the Grand 
Challenge cup. 

The Ellis Ward, who is 
coaching the University of Pennsylvania crew, 
Yale’s 


veteran oarsman, 


recently expressed this opinion on 
chances : 

‘* | think the blue has a very good chance of 
winning the Grand Challenge cup. Mr. Cook is 
familiar with the English system of rowing, 
and Yale will also benefit by Cornell’s experi 
Courtney made the mistake of working 
his men too hard. They were in training six 
months before going to England, and then 
rowed under the watch until the day of the 
It is no wonder they went stale. Yale 
men will be very careful about their training, 
and I believe they are just as good oarsmen as 
any they will meet on the other side. I want to 
see them win, and I believe they will.” 

That this opinion is shared generally by 
Yale’s graduate rowing advisers and coaches is 
certain, although Dr. Bolton, for instance, is 
inclined to express misgivings as to the chances 
of winning. 

Dr. Bolton has said, in support of this opin- 
ion, that the greater average age and experi 
ence of the English crew men, and thorough 
knowledge of the course, constitute an enor- 
mous obstacle to surmount 

But does Dr. Bolton really believe firmly in 
the seriousness of thishandicap? I am inclined 
to think not. On the contrary, I believe him 
no less sanguine of success than is ‘‘ Bob” Cook. 

From the fact that the crew to row at Henley 
is even now practically decided upon, it will be 
a matter of a few weeks only when something 
decided may be written on their chances. They 
are even now on the water, and in short order 
will be showing what they can do over a meas- 


ured course. 
fF Stew 


ence, 


race, 
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Thrice Blessed... 


| | 748 Is He Who Takes His Own Advice 


OU’VE got sense. You 
know it. You have told 
yourself .« a dozen times 
you needed a.s.# spring 
medicine. « Were going to get 
that “Best” Tonic. Well, why 
in the name of . good sense, y/ 
don’t you do it? Trot out % 
now and get it. «« It may save 
—— bills,.« to say nothing 4 
> of a severe sickness ww % te 


~~ 
| Pabs yO POSEEOEMOE =. 


Yi Malt Extract 


will brace, build. »« Give vim 


and bounce. «x Get it and thus \ 





take your own advice. o w% uw 





He Hm 


Lafayette, Ind., Aug. 22, 1895. — p 


Ever since your excellent “Best” Tonic has been 
"scot upon the market, . my family has been a 
ig consumer of this preparation, and I have found 
| ita grateful stimulant, appetizer, % tissue builder 











and tonic. » .* I consider it one of the very few 








preparations that really do all that isclaimed for it 
and unhesitatingly recommend it to my patients. 
DR. CHAS. HUPE. MILA. | 
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** You seem to be fascinated with cycling,” he said. 
** Yes, since I have got into the habit of it,” she replie1, glancing down at her bloom- 
ers.—Copyrighted by Keppler & Schwarzmann., 
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THE MERMAID’S TAIL OF WOE. 


MerRMAID—* Oh, dear! I do wish I could wear bloomers like the other 
girls.’—Copyrighted by Truth Publishing Company. 
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THE WHEEL WAS INNOCENT. 


BicycLInE—‘‘I am very sorry, sir, that you have been the victim of an accident, but 
what else can you expect when at this date of the nineteenth century you drive a horse 
that scares at a bicycle ?” 

VICTIM OF ACCIDENT (dryly)—‘‘ Madam, it was not the bicycle the horse scared at.”— 
Judge. 
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= , Tae L M ded bicycl 
HE LEAN ONE—* : ; od bicycling to increase my 
IT MADE THE MACHINE TIRED. ceimen y doctor recommende icycling to increase my 
Tue Fat OnE—“ That doctor of mine didn’t know what he was talking about when he THE Stour OneE—‘ And my doctor recommended it to me to reduce 
told me to ride a wheel.”—Judge. mine.”—Copyrighted by Life Publishing Company. 


THE “BIKE” AS TREATED BY THE FOUR FUNNY PAPERS (Live, Traurs, Puck, anp JupGs). 







































HERE IS PLEASURE AND 
STRENGTH IN A GLASS OF 


ANHEUSER-BUsey, 
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If REFRESHES THE TIRED-OUT BODY, 
INSURES PLEASANT HEALTHFUL SLEEP. 
THE PURE PALATABLE NUTRIMENTc* MALT “HOPS. 


TO BE HADATALL DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS. 
WHEUSER- BUsc,, SEND FOR HANDSOME 


PREPARED BY & » BREWING ASSN. COLORED BOOKLET ~ 
ee) u- -Sb- AND OTHER READING MATTER. 
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¢ The A Perfect @ Secure our sania ngs nw fully describing 
~ ‘e) 
e 
@ Pneumatic Meni i r 
e 
° Soft, yet firm, cool, 
Saddle. and physically safe. \ 
v Les SAGER PNEUSIATIC BICYCLE SADDLE givesa firm 
2 seat, as hard or as soft as each rider desires, without sag 
2 any change of shape, and the unsteadiness of similar " LADIES’ 
2 saddles is entirely Ciapatiee. It prevents sweating, chafing, MODEL X 
? and all discomfort, and is especially desirable for ladies, for ae 
< holds the rider like a chair, the entire weight being sup- Men’s longer ari narrower, but and be convinced that they are the finest experience can 
( ported by the bones of the pelvis, which alonetouchthe saddle. oo : 4 :, — 
: . Price, $7.—RKeturnable in seven days, if unsatisfactory. pete Aik gy od © produce that money can purchase. - 
® THE SAGER MFG. COMPANY, - Rochester, N. Y. *itians for anatomical reasons. ® ‘ REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 313-315 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
2 Manufacturers of the celebrated Sager Saddles, Beauty Child’s Seat, and other Bicycle Specialties 9 »\ BRANCHES: New York, sath strect “" Brooklyn, Boston, San Francisco. 
SOOe POOQOQGQOOOO 9O0OOOTOOOOS: DOLXOOGCLODOOOCE$” COOMOOODOGQOOQOOOOE CPF OD OD Lae Oe Te TE DE Ie Ds 


T. < FRANK LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 
S F JupGE BUILDING, ARKELL WEEKLY Co., Proprietors. 
Cor. Fifth Ave. and 16th St. 


CHAMPAGNE al New York, April 4, 1894. 


Mr. J. HARPER BONNELL, 
New York City. 











Dear Sir: 

On March 17th, 1892, we printed the following: 

‘*Mr. J. Harper Bonnell has furnished all the ink for FRANK 
LesLiE’s ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY for many years, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the publishers, and since the formation of his new com- 
pany he has excelled himself. The inks made by the J. Harper 
Bonnell Company are specially adapted for fine engraving and 
half-tone printing. This week's paper is a sample of the kind of 
work these inks can do, and give us the utmost satisfaction.” 





We can repeat same in stronger words, if possible. 


Yours very truly, 





W. J. ARKELL. 


* & *® *% 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 





es <td ™ 
at ee STS by ; 
_ Pr: ew: os New York, April 9, 1894. 
i mS ad A , J. Harper Bonnett Co, 
| AST summer a gentleman, well known in Western New York, while in Gentlemen : 
— Europe visited a prominent champagne house. While there he met In response to your favor of the 7th inst. we 
everal persons, all strangers to him. A discussion arose as to the relative have pleasure in saying that we are now using your various inks 


lerits of Champagne, when one of the gentlemen remarked: ‘‘l am a physi- 
ian in Philadelphia, and have prescribed different brands of Champagne, both 
nported and domestic, for years, but have invariably had the best results 





on our periodicals and miscellaneous books, and that such inks 
are, in general, highly satisfactory. We can, therefore, unhes- 


om an American brand known as ‘GREAT WESTERN,’ and | now pre- itatingly commend their use to the trade generally and to such, in 
cribe no other.”’ This is a fact that can be verified. particular, as aim at art work from the printer’s standpoint. 
Champagne is excellent as a tonic, and pints are the best to buy for that Yours very truly, 


purpose For any information or prices write 


Pleasant Valley Wine Company, Rheims, N, Y. 


Harper & BROTHERS, 
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GENERAL ANTONIO BALDISSERA, NEW COMMANDER OF THE ITALIAN 
Illustrated London News, 


TROOPS IN ABYSSINIA. 





TEE BALLOON IN WHICH HERR S. A. ANDREE PROPOSES TO REACH THE NORTH PULE 
FROM THE NORSK ISLANDS, SPITZBERGEN.—London Graphic. 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM 


efpaldi 
pieGle- 


EST 
ICYCLE 


OmILTt | 


ITS NAME ITS | 
GUARANTEE. 
Price $100 


Price and Quality Guaranteed for Season 1896. 
itera ms Handsome Catalogue sent Free. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 
Factory, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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will send the coupon below and twenty-four cents in 
Stamps to pay for mailing and handling expenses, we 
will send you free of charge the three patterns required 
for this handsome cycling costume (viz., Norfolk Jacket, Divided Skirt, and Knicker- 
bockers and Leggings). 


AND We WILL ALSO send you without charge a copy of 
Demorest’s Magazine; the best and 
most entertairing family magazine published. 
ADDRESS DEMOREST PUBLISHING CO., 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HHMNMLNH HHA tai taieite NU Pea anen ee nanennnnneoaeHH en itNEeE wu caaenenetnenanuanennate ue a 


= DEMOREST PUBLISHING CO.. 


jer 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Send me a copy of ‘ Demorest's Magazine,” as per your offer, and Patterns of 
Cycling Suit 
Norfolk Jacket, 34, 36, 38 and 4o bust. 
Divided Bicycle Skirt, size medium or large. 
Knickerbockers and Leggings, size medium or large. 
| Run a pen or pencil through the size of the pattern desired. 


Hunt anata aa aatadtdNY 


Inclose 24 cents in stamps. 
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THE FALL OF A FETICH IN THE SACRED GROVES OF ASHANTI, 
lilustrated London News. 


[ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS, 
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MISS MARIE STUDHOLME, the English actress, now in this country, has 


} beautifal teeth. On February 20th, 1896, Miss Studholme wrote of SOZODONT: 
) * . . . It makes pretty seth, as I can most heartily testify.””, What SOZODONT 
) does for her it will do for others. A comers by mail, if you send three cents for 

postage and mention this publication. ddress the Proprietors of Sozodont, 
/ HALL & RUCKEL, Wholesale Druggists, New York City. 
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“IF YOU SEE IT, YOU WILL 
HAVE IT.” 


EFORE the second-hand arrives at “60,” a punct- 
— ure can be repaired in a single or double tube 
tire without removing the tire from the rim with the 


. 225. = 
by THAT by 
PATCH? 












\ Hogs. THE PUNC TYRE. 






For sale by all dealers, 
or will be sent prepaid $I 25 
on receipt of price, - - . 


N. Y. Bicycle Equipment 
Company, 


256, 257 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 








Repair Kit. 


THE GREATEST SUCCESS 
OF THE YEAR... , 
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ECLIPSE BICYCLES 


THEY STAND THE TEST 


2,448 Pounds on our Regular Stock, Road Wheel. | 
| 
| 











HIS PHOTOGRAPH was takeu in front of our factory. The entire weight of sixteen men, aggregat 
ing 2,448 pounds, rests on wheel. The stand was grooved to hold wheel in place, and man at end 
nd guy wires kept plank from twisting. 





in | If the chaperon would keep up she must also ride 
| 


Strong—Light Running—Perfect Workmanship ¢ 2 light-running 


An immense new factory, fitted only with up-to-date ma- 
chinery, and the best materials obtainable at any price, | SN ox“ 
h nabled us to build a wheel et, for accuracy of 

ena cil ; recycle 


adjustment, rigidity, speed, ability to “get there,” KEEP 
AWAY FROM THE REPAIR SHOP, stands unequaled 





Beautiful book of details free at any Rambler Agency in the U. S. 
TANDEM ::: COMBINATION TANDEM 


Eclipse Cycles Are Fast. “tous onor ano nat.owat Gormullyp & Feffery ADtg. Co., 





Send for Artistic Catalogue, Cc H ICACO 
ECLIPSE BICYCLE co., Drawer J, ELMIRA, N.Y, Branch Houses and finely equipped Bicycle Riding Academies at 
BRANCHES: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Indianapolis, and Hamilton, Ont. BOSTON NEW YORK DETROIT, 
5 b] 


| WASHINGTON, snleothianetiince COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 





The Rocky Road to Dublin . . . 0000000000 90000006 


No honest Cyclist will 
ride infringing tires! 





you have 
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Cycling produces Health, 
Health produces Honesty, 
Honesty impels Cyclists 

To ride licensed 


SINGLE TUBE TIRES. 


@ 


These are made by the 








POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 

B. F. GOODRICH Co. 

BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
NEW YORK TIRE Co. 

HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 
HARTFORD CYCLE Co. 

HODGMAN CO. 


t 
the only tires a rider can wheel home 
on without repairing if punctured. | 


Durable-Guaranteed—Fast. | 
. . . . | 
Palmer Tires are expensive and only found on high-grade wheels, | 


PALMER PNEUMATIC TIRE COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. 


Facts about Pneumatic Tires matled on request. | 6000000 OQ ©) rat eo ay >) fate) Qe ~  F 
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NO CHICKEN. 

Mrs. TADDELLS 
is about twenty years old, isn’t she ?” 

Vrs. Wiffles—“ Susie Dimling twenty! 

Dimling will never see twenty again if she lives 


** Let’s see! Susie Dimling 


Susie 


to be eighty.”—Judge. 


AN INTERESTING TRIP TO WASHING- 
TON, D. C., VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


In considering the pleasures of a trip to Washington 
one must not overlook the instructive fcature of a visit 
to the nation’s capital. Here may be seen in reality 
the workings of a great government, and more real 
knowledge may be secured in a few days than could 
be gleaned from books with months of study 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company's personally- | 


conducted three-day tours to Washington offer an un- 
excelled opportunity for a short vacation outing at 
small expense. The accommodations, both en route 
and at Washington. are the best obtainable, and a 
tourist agent and chaperon accompany each tour 
throughout, to look after the comfort of the partici- 
pants 

The tours will leave New York and Philadelphia 
April 2d and 23d, and May 14th. 1896 

The rate. including transportation and two days’ 
accommodations at Washington's best hotels. is $13.50 
from New York, $11 50 from Philadelphia, $13.25 f-om 
Reading. and proportionate rates from other points ; 
$14.50 f om New York. including meals en ronte 

Detailed itineraries will be sent on application to 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway. New York, or Room 
411, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 





Superior to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexien and light cu- 
taneous affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies 
the skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. 
Park & Tilford, New York ; druggists, perfumers, 
fancy goods stores 


Do you know that the Lehigh Valley Railroad is 
the best line to Wilkesbarre. Geneva, Ithaca, Roch- 
ester, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls, through the pict- 
uresque Lehigh, Wyomiug, and Susquehanna val- 
leys ? 

HAVE you ever tried the Lehigh Valley Railroad's 
dining-car service * The appointments are elegant; 
every dish is a revelation of gastronomic art, and the 
service is d la carte, you only paying for what you 
order. 


Ir would be idle to attempt to prove the popularity 
of the Sohmer Piano. Every child in the United 
States and Canada knows the Sohmer. 


[F you suffer from looseness of the bowels, Angos- 
tura Bitters will surely cure yon. 


Mra. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


TIME IS MONEY! 


SAVE IT BY TAKING THE 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


NV TSG Vey 
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2's picton™ 


‘¢The Overland Limited !’’ 


Only Three Days Chicago to California. 


e@ 
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Through Pullman Palace Drawing-Room 
Sleepers and Dining Cars, daily, Chicago 
to San Francisco, Composite Buffet 
Smoking and Library Cars, daily, 
Chicago to Salt Lake City. 

For complete information regarding this line, call 
on your nearest ticket agent, any agent of this sys 
tem, or address 

R. TENBROECK, G. E. A., 
287 Broadway, New York City. 


E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’! Pass and Tkt. Agent. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Little Bo Peep 
(she fixed her sheep 
So fate could not abuse 
them—) 
Stuck Cupid Hair Pins 
in their tails, 
And then they couldn’t 
lose them. 


its io the TWIST. 


RicHarpson & DeELonG Bros., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of the famous 
DeLone Hook and Eye. 








TTHERES NOTHING LIKE IT 
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Cured of 
Disfiguring CUTICURA 
ECZEMA REMEDIES 


Our baby was badly afflicted with Eczema. Her 
head, arms, neck, and limbs were raw and bleed- 
ing when weconcluded to try CUTICURA REMEDIES. 
We began with CUTICURA (ointment) and CuTI- 
CURA SoApP, and after the first application we could 
see achange. After we had used them one week 
some of the sores had healed entirely, and ceased 
tospread. In less than a month, she was free from 
scales and blemishes, and to-day has as lovely skin 
as any child. She was shown at the Grange Fair, 
and took a premium as the prettiest baby. 

Mr. & Mrs. PARK, 1609 Belleview Ave., Kan. City. 

Sold everywhere. Potter DruG anv CueM. Cogp., Boston. 


000 


Removing dirt 
shouldn’t be the 
only mission of 
soap—It should heal, 


























soften, 

purify CONSTANTINE’S 
anc 

and sien PINE TAR SOAP 


‘om slrin (Persian Healing) 


This soap is delight- 
ful for the every 
day toilet and bath. 


Sold by druggists. ll 


000 
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Edward Everett Hale, , 

D.D., the famous au- 

thor of “The Man 

Without a Country,” 
says of 


- DR. CHARCOT’S 
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a) 


“T am assured by care- Tablets 
ful inquiry among lead- 
ing physicians and personal friends who 
have used it—and in whom I have the 
utmost confidence—that Dr. Charcot’s 
Kola Nervine Tablets are invaluable in 


insomnia and in all nervous di 
—EDW. E. HALE.” 


Fifty cents and #1.00 per box (one month’s 
treatment). See Dr. Charcot’s name on box. 
Write for free booklet and proofs. All druggists 
or sent direct. EUREKA CHEMICAL & MFG. Co.. 
La Crosse, Wis., and Boston, Mass. 
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BREAKFAST—-SUPPERI 


EPPS'S 


QGRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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{A Symbol +t Purify: 














EER PARK 


en ~~ 
ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES. 
(Main Line B. & O. R. R.) 


Season Opens June 22d, 1896. 


Furnished cottages, with facilities for house-keep 
ing, if desired. For terms apply to 
GEORGE D. DESHIELDS. Manager, 
‘ CUMBERLAND, Mp. 


BOSTON & ALBANY B.A. 


Springfield Line 


BETWEEN 


New York « Boston 











New 5% Hour Train 


Leaves New York 12:00 noon, due Boston 5:30 P.M. 
Leaves Boston 12:00 noon, due New York 5:30 P.M. 
Other trains leave 9:00, 11:00 A.M., 4:00 and 11:00 
P.M. The 4 60 and 11:00 P.M. run daily. 





You 


Are 
Invited 


« 
; 
R 
<4 ep 
to notify the manager 
of your progressive 


5¢ euchre or whist club 
that our Company 
supplies artistic score 
cards FREE to all 
clubs sending their 
address on postal. 


EVANOLA MFG. CO., 
249-251 Willoughby St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. @ 

EVANOLA~ Cream of Petroleum— 


is indispensable forthe complexion. 3? 


fi 
All Druggists. 10 cents, ® 
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IGYCLES. $85 


AMERICA’S FAVORITES. 





Send ten cents 
in stamps for 
a pair of our 





new 
Are Built in the Largest and Best Equipped Factory on Earth. GAME 
Our unequaled facilities enable us to supply better bicycles for less money COUNTERS 
than other makers can afford to market an inferior production, hence in pur- INDIANA 
chasing a Waverley there is a clear saving of $15.00 or more. A higher grade BICYCLE CO. 
bicycle, it is impossible to produce. Our catalogue explains all. Send for it. Indianapolis 
INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. tnd. 








“WHERE DIRT GATHERS, WASTE RULES.” 
GREAT SAVING RESULTS FROM THE USE OF 


SAPOLIO 





The Ypsilanti Trade Mark is 
stamped on every garment, 
Look at it now—look for it 
when you purchase 











Containing a large percentage of 
q Purest glycerine—undeniably the most 
q healthful and healing ingredient of a 
@ perfect toilet soap. The trade-mark 
q“ No. 4711’ on each tablet. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, N.Y., U.S. Agents. 8 
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HAPPINESS ASSURED. 


Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment will cure all 
kinds of Piles. It gives instant relief. Dr, Williams’ 
Indian Pile Ointment is prepared cnly for Piles and 
nothing else. Every box guaranteed. Sold by 
inure sent by mail, for 50c. and $1.00 per box. 

LIAMS M’F’G 0O., Prop's, Cleveland, 0, 
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6YPSILANTI 
Union Suits 
J) For Gentlemen. // [ 


The perfection of health pro-Y 
tective underwear. It fits so 
well you only know you have 
it on, because you are so com- 
fortable. Endorsed by all phy- 
sicians. Send for Catalogue 
and our new book entitled 
“Modern Underwear and How 
to Wear It.”” Free. 


HAY & TODD MFG. CO., 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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Used and 
Endorsed 
by 


Lillian Russell 
Mrs. Frank Leslie 
Mrs. Jenness Miller 


Reatern 


The genuine article is plainly stamped 


ibre Chamois 





SOREESEOEEEES SESE EE SEES EEEEEE DEERE EEE 


 POCREEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESE 


A laxative, retresning 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 


heudache arising 
from them. 


E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris 
Sold by all Druggists. 





Yc fin 


VW" BARKER 
MANUFACTURER 
TROY.NY 
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LEADING 
,BROOKLYN, NY. @»PHYSICIANS 


AND. 5 TIEBMANN ON 
GROCERS) BREWING CO 
X 


SEND FOR 
HLLUS TRATED BOOKLET 





LEGAL NOTICES. 


PAP PA AOP PP PPI PDD DP PD PDL SS 


PROPOSALS FOR $4,300,814.99 GOLD BONDS AND 
stock of the City of New York. 
EXEMPT FROM TAXATION. 





EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, GUARDIANS, 
AND OTHERS HOLDING TRUST FUNDS ARE AU 
THORIZED BY LAW TO INVEST IN THESE 
BONDS. 


INTEREST THREE PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 
Sealed proposals will be received by the Comptroller 
fthe City of New York, at his office, No. 280 Broadway, 
ntil Thursday, the 2d day of April, 1896, at 2 o'clock, 

v., when they will be publicly opened, for the whole 

rapart of the following coupon or registered bonds 
ind stock of the City of New York, principal and inter 
st payable in gold coin of the United States of Amer‘ca, 
f the present standard of weight and fineness, to wit: 
$1,575,000.00 * Consolidated Stock of the City of New 
York,” issued for various public purposes 
the principal payable November Ist, 1921 
258,400.00 * Consolidated Stock of the City of New 
York,” for a new site and building for the 
College of the City of New York, and for the 
purchase of new stock or plant for the De 
partment of Street Cleaning—the principal 
payable November Ist, 1915. 

300,000.00 ** Consolidated Stock of the City of New 
York,” to provide for payments of awards, 
costs, etc., certified by the Change of Grade 
Damage Commission—the principal payable 
November Ist, 1910. 

175,000.00 ** Consolidated Stock of the City of New 
York,” Known as * Additional Water Stock” 

the principal payable November Ist, 1915, 

400,000.00 * Consolidated Stock of the Citv of New 
York,’ known as “ Additional Croton Water 
Stock of the City of New York ’’—the prin- 
cipal payable November Ist, 1915. 

1,000,000,.00 “Consolidated Stock of the City of New 
York,” known as * Dock Bonds of the City 
of New York”’—the principal payable No 
vember ist, 1926. 
50),000.00 ** Consolidated Stock of the City of New 
York,’’ Known as ‘* Fire Hydrant Stock ” 
the principal payable November Ist, 1925 
542,414.99 ** Consolidated Stock of the City of New 
York,”’ Known gs “School House Bonds” 
the principal payable November Ist, 1915 
The proposals should be inclosed in a sealed envelope, 
indorsed ** Proposals for Bonds of the Corporation of the 
City of New York,” and each proposal should also be in 

osed in asecond envelope, addressed to the Comptroller 
f the City of New York. 

For full information see City Record. 

ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller 
CITY OF NEW YORK—FINANCE DEPARTMENT, 
Comptroller’s Office, March 16th, 1896. 


NOTICE.—Proposals for Plumbing, ete., at Jefferson 
Market Prison will be received by the Department of 
Correction, No. 66 Third Avenue. Bids to be opened on 
March Slist, at ten o’clock, A.M 

For full particulars see (vty Record. 

ARTHUR PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


LECTROBOLE ‘i: i=" 
external, internal, 
blind, or bleeding, 


hronic. recent or hereditary. Surerelief. Cure in 
a few days. neverreturns, no purge, salve, suppository, 
knife. indelicacy or dieting. FOR SALE BY 
DRUCCISTS. Pamphiet mailed Free Address, 
J. H. REEVES, Box 695, New York, N. Y. 


Who can think of 

E — some simple thing 
stopatent? Protect 

your ideas; they may bring you wealth. Write 
JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO., Patent Attorneys, 


Vashington, D. C., for their $1800 prize offer and list of 
2” inventions wantec 





Morphine Habit Cared in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr.J. STEPHENS Lebanon Ohio. 





The Great Ball Nozzle Fountain Syringe is 
commended by leading physicians for the conservation 

f women’s health. Send forcireular. Sold by all drug- 
sts. AMERICAN BALL NOZZLE Co., 837-847 Broadway, 
w York 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 


CauTion.—The buying public will please not con 
found the Soumer Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


Grea enc LADIES!! 


Do you Ifke acup of Goéd Vea? 
If so send this “Ad” and i5c. In 
stamps and we will mail youal-4lb 
sample Best Tea Imported. Any 
kind you may select. Good In- 
comes, Big Premiums, etc, Teas, 
‘ Coffees, Baking Powder and Spires. 
Send for terms. (Mention “ Leslie's Weekly."’) 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., ‘ 
P. 0, Box 239. 8} & 33 Vesey St. New York, 





GemPany 
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HE WAS RIGHT. 


TEACHER—“ Now, Patsy, would it be proper to say ‘ You can’t learn me nothing ’?” 
PaTtsy—‘ Yis ’m.” 

TEACHER—** Why 

Patsy—‘‘ Cause yer can’t.” 
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Built by the NewYork Central Line 
That Hauled a train 
On the fastest lime 
Ever made inthe world 
Orsung ofin rhyme 


AMERICAS GREATEST RAILROAD 


“The New York Central leads the world” 


Leslie's Weekly, 





COPYRIGHT. 1896, BY GEORGE W. DANIELS, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT. 
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Rae's Lucca Oil 
The Perfection of Olive Oil F 


Your physician will tet] you that Olive 
Oil, pure and sweet, is one of the most 7 
wholesome of foods. Rae's Oil is pure and 
sweet, as testified to by numerous awards 


> 
and wide repute. A trial will convince 
you of its superior excellence as a food h 
; > 
; 


product. 
Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 
S. RAE & CO., ¢ 
Established 1836. Leghorn, Italy. 
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10% ATLEAST 10% 


Secured by a Dividend Keserve Fund of 
U. S. Government Bonds, which may 
at all times be inspected by stockholders 
or their attorneys. 

Dividends paid quarterly and likely to rapidly 
increase. 

Apply for particulars to 


MOTHER LODE CONSOLIDATED GOLD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


The Success of the 


American ¢ 
Typewriter 


is due to its capacity for doing the best work, and lots 
of it. 

7500 of the New Model No. 2 sold since last July. 

It is simple, durable, and always goes 

In combination with the Duplicator 150 copies can be 
made in one half hour. 





Send for handsomely tliustrated catalogue to 


THE AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., 
. H. & C. Bldg., Broadway, nr. Chambers, N. Y. 





Pall Mall Magazine. 


APRIL NUMBER Now ReEapy. 





PRICE 25 CENTS. 





Beautifully illustrated by leading artists in 
black and white. 


Amongst the contributors are the following : 


SIR WALTER BESANT, 
“The City of Refuge.’’ Chaps. IIT.-V.. 
LIEUT.-GEN. SIR HUGH GOUGH, K.C.B., V C., 
‘Bengal Cavalry.” 
LORD SACKVILLE, 
** Knole and Its Memories.” 
W. L. ALDEN, 
“With Romeo in Mantua.” 
J HOLT SCHOOLING, 
‘** Secrets in Cipher, IV.” 
EDGAR FAWCETT, 








** Wolfe at Quebec.” 
LORD E. HAMILTON, 


I. ZANGWILL, 
E. R. DIBDEN, Etc 


a 


New York The International News Company, 88 
Duane Street, 


ESIN, 





The only comfortable, healthful, and 
makes it what it is 
of 4c. in stamps. 


- harmless bicycle saddle. 
> It's the Rattan that 
Souvenir pin, the sensation of the 
CYCLE SHOW, sent FREE on receipt 
HULBERT BROS. & CO., 
26 West 28d Street, New York. 


LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
HE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 





Belt Pins. 


_Indispensable to girls and ladies who 
ride a wheel. Handsome, strong and 
stylish. Sent to any address on receipt 
of six (6) cents in stamps. 

The Mcintosh-Huntington Co., 


19 Long Svreet, CLEVELAND, O, 





Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue tree. 
T. S. Denison, Publisher, Chicago IL. 








WANTE Good man, each territory. Some ability, good 
+ references, habits, etc. Moderate pay first 


year. Address with stamp, F. Squaw Co., Cinciunati, O. 


HAVE YOU SWEET 
FEET, 


or have you offensive and perspiring feet and arm- 
pits’ We have a cure which is simple, positive and 
radical, Will sen recipe to any address on receipt 
of 20 cents or stamps. Costsa trifle. All druggists. 
Address F. R. RITTER, 

2294 S. High Street, Columbus, O, 
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9) 
Latest improved and 
only automatic seat. 
each side seperate; works 
naturally with each leg 
a NO PRESSURE AGAINST 
, SENSITIVE PARTS, YOUR DOCTOR WILL ENDORSE IT, 


Patented. 

Demand this Seat, 

Any dealer will 
wet it for you. Can be 
widened to fit any rider 
and adjusted to any pitch, 


Da. M. A. Walker, Denver, Colo —‘‘Received vour saddle 
and put it on at once Am ve iuch pleased with it as 
it certainly does away with the harmf 








oressure exerted 





Gv0d LADIES 


by other saddles.” IT 1S AN ESPECIALL 
SADDLE. Every dealer should send for our cireulars and 


price list. This isthe coming seat, We make Cane, Wood, , 
Leather or Padded Seat, with or without springs Illus a 
trated cireulars explain why and how this is the only safe 
é and perfect saddle on the markei. Write us, 
AUTOMATIC CYCLE SEAT CoO., 
421 Rood Biock, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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GOVERNOR Morton (fo Mr. Platt)—‘‘ Stop the ship !"—By courtesy of the Evening Telegram. 








A Graceful Act 


of hospitality is to offer callers a cur of 
Bouillon made from 


Extract of BFFEF 


It takes only a minute to prepare. 
Armour’s Extract takes the place of home- 


made “Soup stock,” costs less, goes farther 
i tastes better. 
Armour & Co., Chicago. 

















of Illustrations 


shows the latest patterns in silverware— 
spoons, coffee sets, chafing dishes, toilet- 
ware, etc., and gives 200 suggestions for 
presents. Every housewife should send 
foracopy. Please mention this paper. 


Meriden ‘Britannia Co. 


MERIDEN, Conn.; 208 Fifth Ave., New York. 


“1847 ‘Rogers Bros.’? 


Trade-mark on spoons, knives, and forks. 


Specially prepared for H. R. H. the Prince of 
in keeping their diaries. Taught personally or by 


mail in from 10 to 20 days by the author. 
Mr. OLIVER McEwan, 120 East 59th Street, New York. 


LACES AND 
EMBROIDERIES. 


Honiton, Alencgon, Duchesse Lace, Linen 
Batiste, Embroidered All Overs, 
Edgings and Bands, Mousselines, 
Chiffons, Vetlings, Nets. 


COACHING PARASOLS, GLOVES. 


SPECIAL SALE 
Of Seven Hundred and Fifty Pieces 
Swiss and Nainsook Embroideries, 
Much Below Market Value. 


Broadway A 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 
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Smoking Tobacco 


A delightful blend of StJames 
Parish Louisiana, Perique 
Geniune Imported Turkish 
Extra Bright Plug Cut, Ext a 
Bright Long Cut ,and 
Marburg Bros 
Celebrated Brand 


aay A 202 Trial Package 
Post Paid for25Cts ¥ 
x 























“THE ROYCELLE” 


CYCLE SUIT 


designed by B. Altman & Co., 


| patented in America, with pat- 


“ROYAL SHORTHAND.” ‘ents pending in France, Ger- 


Wales and H. R. H. the Princess Louise for use | 


| many, Austro-Hungary, 


and 
the United Kingdom. 


An ideal Ladies’ Dress for | 


Wheeling, 
advantages of style and utility 
with a graceful and genteel 
appearance. 


18th St, 19th St., & 6th Ave. N.Y. 


THE QUEEN OF THE ROAD. 


Read this. EMPRESS BICYCLE. Read this. 
The Finest Wheel on Earth. 


In order to place our matchless 1896 wheel within reach of 
all, we make the following offer to the readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY for twenty days only. On receipt of Express order 
for $10 and cut of this Adv. we will ship one of our famous 
“ EMPRESS ” Bicycles (Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s) to any reader 
of Lesiie’s WEEKLY, and will ageeas payment for remaining 
$9 in nine monthly installments of $10 each. If you desire a 
perfect wheel write early, as the demand for our wheel is 
enormous. 


EMPRESS BICYCLE CO., Chicago, Ill. 





he 
By tT Brisk exercise, a good quick rub, 
a An Ivory-Soap-and-water scrub, 


a With nerves restrung and muscles tense 
sf 






The woman ’s new in every sense. 





BEST ano 
HARTFORD TIRES 


“STANDARD SINCLE TUBES 


WAR 
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P Ohisi Bowes. 










THE ONLY ORICINAL 
ano GENUINE = 2 
a ES1S Abe | 
RUUPLEST BY few 
HARTFORD SS ——— Cnicaco 


RUBBER WoRKs Co."A8z,0"° 











‘EARL & WILSON’S. 


\ MEN'S LINEN COLLARS ANDCUFFS 








iA i "ARE THE BEST” 
(C “| FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 

















If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 
Porous 


Allcock’s Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 








NOT 
that I was First am I Best, 


BUT 





' that I am Best am I First. 


First AND Best. 


REMINGTON STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 


The SIX New 


Number Model. 
327 Broadway, New York. 


WyckoFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 











SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





combining many 





MARIAN! WINE-— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC—FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 


| TELEGRAM FROM RUSSIA: 


*» Send to Anitchkoff Palace, St. Petersburg, immediately, one dozen Vin 
Mariani, for Her Imperial Majesty, Empress of Russia.’’ 
Ordered by the Court Physicians. 


Write to MARIANI & CQ,., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
Panis: 41 Bd. Haussmann 69 w I6th ST..NEWYORK. Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 


"The UPRIGHT” 
——w ww SE 


THE GREAT REVOLUTION. 


The UPRIGHT is the highest 
development of the modern 
cycle, and is of special inter- 
est to all who ride for health 
and pleasure. 








The Upright Riding Position means 


Grace, Health, 
Elegance, Power, 
Comfort, Speed. 





We discard the objectionable saddle 
and adopt the healthful seat. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


'UPRIGHT CYCLE Co. 


216 West 23d St., New York. 











| AN IDEAL ROAD WHEEL 
aati AND HILL-CLIMBER. 































~Y New York, 





THE WonDER OF-To-Day Overtops THE 
TRIUMPHS OF TWENTY CENTURIES AGO. 





A MARVEL OF 
MECHANIGAL OKILL. 


FOUR STYLES $8022 ~~» $)0Q 2° 
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Chosen by the 


Government 


The War Department proposes to test 
the bicycle thoroughly for army use, and 
recently advertised for proposals for fur- 
nishing five bicycles for the purpose. 
Result : Bids from $50 to $85 each for 
other machines; our bid of $100 each 
for Columbias, their invariable price. 
And the Government selected  % 


YY, # 


y 3 


Bicycles 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 








The experts who made the choice decided that Columbias were worth every 
dollar of the $100 asked for them. If YOU are willing to pay $100 for 
a bicycle, why be content with anything but a Columbia? 


BEA BBC BBC 


The handsome Art Catalogue that tells of Columbia and Hartford Bicycles 
is free from any Columbia agent; by mail from us for two -2-cent stamps. 


POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Houses and Agencies in almost every city and town. If Columbias are not properly represented in your vicinity, let us know. 
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